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EDITORIAL 


The Beethoven Septet and Some Remarks on 
V/ind Instruments 


99 Ce music, as we usually understand the 

.= expression, involves three things: the music 
mu:t be suitable for performance under fairly intimate 
conlitions ; each part must be played by a soloist ; 
anc no note must be sounded beyond those actually 
wri ten in the score. The first qualification excludes 
the loudest instruments—trumpets, trombones, drums : 
thoigh the trumpet has been used for chamber music. 
The second excludes the doubling, or rather multiplica- 
tion of the string parts which is normal in orchestral 
music. And the third rules out the continuo, or filling 
in on a keyboard instrument, which was customary up 
to the middle of the eighteenth century.” 

‘his quotation from Mr. Peter Latham’s analytical 
note to Beethoven’s Septet in E flat major, which has 
latcly been published in an album of five discs by 
H.M.V., offers such a clear definition of what chamber 
music is that I cannot resist reprinting it here. 

The combination of instruments in this Septet are 
violin, viola, ’cello, double-bass, clarinet, bassoon and 
horn. When Schubert wrote his octet, which has also 
been recorded, he added (I think most people would 
say wisely) a second violin. This septet of Beethoven’s, 
although numbered Opus 20, was written before the 
String Quartet known as Opus 18, and the lack of the 
second violin may be due, as Mr. Latham points out, 
to his having composed already several trios for violin, 
viola and ’cello, but as yet no string quartets. 

This septet is just the right piece of chamber music 
for somebody who has made some progress in the 
appreciation of orchestral music, but has hitherto 
fought shy of what he believes to be the complicacy 
and to his ear lack of tonal variety in the string quartet. 
The devotee of chamber music will probably decide 
that, except for an occasional exquisitely successful 
change such as is provided by Brahms’s Clarinet 
Quintet, he prefers his chamber music to be varied only 
by the introduction of the piano among the strings. 
It is true that the Germans, if one judges their taste by 
the wireless, greatly enjoy wind quintets and quartets. 
Speaking for myself (and I fancy for once in a way I 
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find myself with the majority), an hour of listening to 
wind combinations puts a damper on my ears, 

The clarinet when it is standing up to four stringed 
instruments can sound delicious when a great player is 
performing the work of a great composer, but when it 
is backed up by the horn and has no instrument to 
contend with except the oboe nobody can prevent its 
being dull. For so smooth-toned an instrument it is 
curiously self-assertive. Nobody would accuse the 
average Englishman of being self-assertive in conversa- 
tion, but if you listen to an Englishman talking to two 
or three Americans you wil] find his smooth, throaty 
voice asserting itself in the same way as a clarinet would 
assert itself against two or three oboes. In this septet 
of Beethoven, although the clarinet has no more singing 
to do than the violin, the effect on the listener at the 
end of it is that all the best solos have been given to 
the clarinet. If you could imagine a sextet written for 
flute, clarinet, horn, violin, viola and ’cello, I wager 
the three wind instruments would completely dominate 
the strings. Yet, in an ordinary-sized room a solo on 
the violin would seem to fill it more richly than a solo 
on the clarinet. This would be an illusion, I suppose, 
for after all in a full orchestra the number of wood-wind 
instruments is not a third of the strings. Quite apart 
from the pleasure to be derived from listening to the 
series of graceful little melodies which make up this 
septet, lovers of orchestral music would learn in 
listening to it a great deal about orchestral music, and 
I cannot help thinking that they would appreciate 
better after studying a work of chamber music like 
this why the devotee of chamber music derives such 
particular and peculiar pleasure from getting rid for a 
while of wind instruments. I mentioned that lack of a 
second violin. I am sure most listeners would under- 
stand why Schubert added a second violin to this 
combination of instruments and wrote an octet instead 
of a septet, and at the same time I think most devotees 
of string chamber music would agree that a sextet for 
strings, even when they remember such glorious 
exceptions as Brahms’s two sextets, is liable to spoil the 
perfection achieved by the quartet or quintet of strings. 

No doubt one of the reasons why the string quintet 
offers such a much smaller repertory to the chamber- 
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music combination is the difficulty of that extra player, 
and I think it would be fair to say that it was not until 
the gramophone came along that most of us got an 
opportunity to familiarize ourselves with the great 
string quintets. When Haydn was asked why he never 
wrote a quintet he replied, “‘ Because I was never 
commissioned to write a quintet.” I will take this 
opportunity to remind the recording companies -who 
have so nobly served us over quintets that there are 
still a few unrecorded to which their attention should 
be given. Perhaps the most conspicuous absentee in 
the catalogue is Brahms’s F major (with second viola), 
but when we remember the popularity of Dvorak’s 
Nigger Quartet there seems room for a recording of 
his Nigger Quintet in E flat. I have never heard it, but 
what I have read about it is most attractive. Then 
there are the two Mendelssohn Quintets in A major 
and B flat. All the above-mentioned are quintets with 
a second viola. The greatest string quintet ever written 
is Schubert’s C major, and this has a second ’cello 
instead of a second viola. Glazounov also wrote a 
quintet with this combination. And so did another 
Russian, Taneiev. It is high time that some of this 
composer’s chamber music was recorded. He was 
considered able to hold his own with Brahms, and his 
piano quintet is spoken of as a masterpiece of the first 
rank. Perhaps some reader who knows Taneiev’s 
chamber music will support my suggestion from a 
first-hand knowledge of this composer’s work which I 
regrettably lack. Incidentally Beethoven arranged the 
septet which started off this discussion as a string 
quintet, and a charming arrangement I believe it is. 
I have not yet paid a more than well-merited tribute 
to the playing and recording of the septet, both of 
which are absolutely first class. 


Equally good is the Columbia album of Mozart’s 
Clarinet Quintet played by the Roth String Quartet 
and Simeon Bellison. I note that A.R. in his review 
writes that “ the clarinet is, by reason of its compelling 
timbre, the unquestioned leader,” and alludes further 
to “its rhapsodical character and its capacity for 
passionate expression.” Now I think we get a hint here 
why the saxophone makes such strong emotional appeal 
to so many people. To my ear the clarinet when it has 
opportunities such as Mozart and Brahms have given 
it is certainly rhapsodical, but I find it too inhuman an 
instrument to be credited with passionate expression, 
if by passionate expression we are to understand the 
poignancy which always touches passion with a sense 
of fugacity, and which is expressed to my ear most 
perfectly by the violin. The clarinet at its most 
rhapsodical gives me the impression of being without 
beginning or end. If I listen to Mozart or Brahms’s 
Clarinet Quintets I always feel when they begin as if I 
had come upon music which had already begun and as 
if when it finished I turned away from music that was 
still playing. It is like approaching birdsong in a 
garden at dawn or the sound of the sea in a gap of a 
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cliff. And I fancy that perhaps the emotional appeal 
of the saxophone is the way it seems to provide the 
natural music of mankind overheard in a sudden lull 
of contemporary noise. It may have an impersonality 
which appeals to a life like that of to-day where 
personality grows ever more and more faint. 


I may be denying definite expression to the clarinet 
or saxophone, or for that matter to any wind instrument, 
because I do not believe that the instrumentalist can do 
more than execute with faultless technique the music 
written for him to perform. Between one clarinettist 
and another the only difference is the perfection of 
technique. When Mozart wrote his clarinet quintet for 
Anton Stadler he was writing for an accomplished 
clarinettist. Brahms was writing for another accom- 
plished clarinettist when he wrote his quintet for 
Mihlfeld. We do not know whether Simeon Bellison 
is technically a better clarinettist than Stadler, but we 
are justified in believing that the interpretation must 
have been fundamentally the same. The nearest 
approach I know to passionate expression from any 
wind instrumentalist is the performance of Léon 
Goossens upon the oboe, but I realize that this is due 
to a supreme technical accomplishment and a perfect 
mastery over the instrument. 


Some of the greatest dramatic effects in opera have 
been secured by contrasting the pastoral tones of the 
oboe or the cor anglais with the passion of the music 
preceding and succeeding it. The plaintive piping of 
the shepherd in the third act of Tristan and Isolde occurs 
immediately as an example of this dramatic contrast. 
Reverse the effect and give the wood-wind the passion 
with a solo violin to express the contrast and the 
dramatic effect would vanish in a bathos of sentiment. 

I recognize that the opportunities given to wind 
instrumentalists to display solo virtuosity combined 
with emotional power are rare compared with those 
given to the violinist, the ’cellist and the pianist, but it 
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will have to be admitted that the very lack of those 
opportunities are an indication of their limited power 
of emotional expression. Mere technical virtuosity in 
a violinist or pianist will leave listeners with the 
impression of what some call soullessness, others lack of 
temperament. And it is this very capacity for expressing 
soul or temperament or passion, or whatever you choose 
to call it, which is one of the pitfalls of the violinist or 
pianist. Nothing shows up the second-rate violinist or 
pianist more quickly than the facile emotionalism he 
can add even to the greatest music. The clarinettist or 
oboeist is free from this snare. He can merely play badly. 

Not so, however, the cornet player, who with 
quivering fingers can sentimentalize his instrument like 
the worst cheapjack of a violinist, and the refusal of 
composers to give the cornet a place in the orchestra is 
not without significance in this connection. The young 
Mozart’s ears were so sensitive that the first time he 
heard a trumpet he fainted. One asks what would have 
been the effect on the child of hearing a sentimental 
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cornet solo played on some melancholy November dusk 
down the street in which he was living. Grove says of 
the cornet, ‘ Although for brilliancy and dignity of 
tone the cornet cannot equal the trumpet, yet in the 
hands of a good player it has a distinctly vocal quality, 
anc it is to be regretted that it is so often vulgarized.” 
Perhaps it is this vocal tone rather than its capacity for 
exploitation for vulgar sentiment which has made the 
great majority of composers shy ofusingitinthe orchestra. 


‘The saxophone, which we associate so particularly 
with the present, was invented by Adolphe Sax in 1840 
an:! was introduced officially into French army bands 
in 1845, where it is still used almost to the exclusion 
of the clarinet and entirely to the exclusion of the 
bassoon. Of it Grove says, “ the saxophone, though 
inferior in compass, quality, and power of articulation 
to the clarinet, and basset-horn, and especially to the 
bassoon, has great value in military combinations. It 
reproduces on a magnified scale something of the violon- 
cello quality, and gives great sustaining power to the 
fu!! chorus of ‘brass instruments, by introducing a 
mass of harmonic overtones.” 

it is a strange development which has brought the 
saxophone to its present position in the world of music 
and one which would have surprised its inventor 
exiremely. The basset-horn is a kind of tenor clarinet, 
but its compass is more extensive and its tone is fuller 
and more reedy. Now I have always felt the need of an 
instrument between the clarinet and the cor anglais, 
but whether that is an eccentricity on my part or 
whether it is shared by others I do not know. Mozart 
was very fond of the basset-horn. He used it instead of 
the clarinet in the Requiem, and in his chamber music 
he has written for two and three _basset-horns. 
Mendelssohn wrote two concert pieces for clarinet and 
basset-horn with piano accompaniment, and the writer 
of the little article in Grove regrets that the basset-horn 
“has never taken so prominent a place in orchestral 
music as its fine tone and facility of execution entitle it 
to hold.” 

There seems an opportunity for modern composers 
who are inclined to be more dependent on orchestration 
than on construction or melodic invention to turn their 
minds to the basset-horn. The use of the cor anglais, 
lovely instrument though it is, is limited to some extent 
by its treachery in the orchestra. In days of pre- 
electric recording I believe I am right in saying that 
the cor anglais always sounded flat to a sensitive ear. 
But if the basset-horn, which is not a treacherous 
instrument, can get a somewhat similar effect, I can 
imagine a composer’s making wonderful use of it. 
Apropos of the cor anglais I may remind the recording 
companies that Beethoven wrote a trio for two oboes 
and cor anglais which was afterwards arranged under 
the opus number 87 for two violins and a viola. It 
was an early work written in 1794, but it was published 
in 1806 adapted for strings, and should be worth 
looking up. 
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Beethoven also wrote a set of Variations for the cor 
anglais on La ci:darem, which was performed in Vienna 
on December 23, 1797, but which has never been 
printed. It seems incredible that a bar of Beethoven 
should remain in manuscript, but in such a condition 
that set of Variations does remain, and here is a chance 
to give one of our cor anglais performers an opportunity 
in the recording studio. 


And here is another suggestion for the recording 
companies. They have given us some admirable 
records of the various instruments of the conventional 
orchestra which must have been of the greatest service 
to students of music. Could not a series of records be 
made of many instruments now no longer played or 
used so rarely as to be unknown to the vast majority 
of listeners ? Such records might be accompanied by 
an interesting volume and would be a real service to 
musical history. 


Historical Recordings 


Parlophone have had the happy idea of reprinting 
some old vocal records of the kind we have read about 
in Collectors’ Corner. They have begun with one of 
Giuseppe Anselmi singing Sogno Soave e Casto from 
Donizetti’s Don Pasquale and Quando Le Sere Al Placido 
from Verdi’s Luisa Miller, both of them Fonotipia 
recordings of thirty years ago. H.F.V.L. in his review 
has said exactly what I should have wished to say 
myself about these examples of Anselmi and there is 
no need for me to add anything. The best compliment 
I can pay this delightful record is to say that it set me 
off searching for old records among my collection, 
which is not yet arranged in order after the move and 
which with the present amount of work I have on hand 
seems unlikely ever to be arranged. Somewhere in an 
album labelled by an entirely different name my own 
Fonotipias lie buried (I bought them at The Gramo- 
phone Exchange in pre-GRAMOPHONE days), and some 
time I shall come across them. 


However, my search was curtailed by my continually 
coming across other old records and indulging myself 
in playing them over on my big Expert and E.M.G. 
instruments, and here let me add what a testimonial to 
those instruments the playing over of these old records 
provides. In one album I came across three old buffs 
of Caruso with Mischa Elman playing a violin 
obbligato. I doubt if anything quite so fruitily satisfying 
in the way of sentiment as Si Vous |’ Aviez Compris has 
ever been recorded. This is my favourite of the three, 
but Massenet’s Elégie with the same artists is as rich as 
a piece of dark wine-red velvet, and Les Deux Serénades 
of Leoncavallo exhibits Caruso’s mastery in varying 
his style to suit his material. John McCormack used 
to have the help of Kreisler in violin obbligatos, and 
together they made some magnificent records. I cannot 
help regretting that these combined efforts seem~ to 
have vanished with electric recording and cheaper 
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celebrity records. The same album gave me 
Caruso’s record of that glorious marching song Le 
Régiment de Sambre et Meuse which was still sung by 
many a French regiment in the last war. One of the 
greatest puzzles to our Allies used to be the pleasure 
we took in marching to what they considered tunes 
that anticipated the deaths of those marching to them. 
They had no desire to take their place in the front line 
to the strains of Jt’s a Long, Long Trail. Le Régiment de 
Sambre et Meuse with its rhetoric about glory and 
immortality was the Frenchman’s ideal marching tune, 
but I doubt if any Frenchman ever sang it with more 
élan than Caruso. Further on in the same album I 
came across Fleta’s Ay Ay Ay which made such a 
sensation when it was published in the first or second 
year of THE GRAMOPHONE. How many times since 
have I heard Ay Ay Ay over the wireless, and how 
immeasurably much better than any of those per- 
formances is this first record of Michele Fleta. In this 
same album somewhat inappropriately appeared the 
record of Aloha Oe sung by Alma Gluck and the 
Orpheus Quartet. There is no doubt this is a thunder- 
ing good tune of its kind, and whenever I hear Alma 
Gluck’s exquisite voice again I regret that she is not 
still recording. She had a soprano as pure and remote 
and passionless as a boy’s, and yet with an emotional 
poignancy in it that no boy’s voice could or should 
have. And then in another album I came across 
Master Lough’s famous record of Hear My Prayer. 
The criticism of Master Lough uséd to be that his 
voice did possess that emotional poignancy which 
should belong to operatic sopranos more suitably than 
to choirboys of the Temple Church. Nevertheless, on 
listening to it again I think this record justified all the 
popularity it earned and all the praise it was given. 
I do not recall exactly which year it came out first, but 
while I was listening to it, it occurred to me that 
Master Lough may be a married man by now with a 
Master Lough of his own. The old photograph album 
has provided the next generation with a good deal of 
irreverent amusement at their elders’ expense, but the 
old record is going to beat the old photograph album. 
Imagine Master Lough as a testy grandpapa hearing 
one of his grandchildren playing Hear My Prayer just 
after he has broken grandpapa’s favourite pipe or 
burnt a hole in his armchair. I shall always regret that 
no record was made of that distinguished financial 
expert Sir Otto Niemeyer singing Cherry Ripe as a 
plump boy in Etons with a white silk tie. When he 
was dealing with the finances of Australia what sales a 
record of that innocent treble would have had ! 


Turning over the pages of another album I came 
across the Columbia records of the Don Cossack Choir, 
and was delighted to refresh my memory with these old 
Cossack songs, though I could have wished that there 
was a leaflet giving me a translation of the words. And 
then I turned up those purple labels of the discs 
recording Gervase Elwes and the London String 
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Quartet in Vaughan Williams’s, Wenlock Edge Suite. 
Surely this is due for a fresh recording! The music is 
as good as anything Vaughan Williams has written, 
and the poems of Housman have as secure a hold upon 
English emotion as any poetry written during the 
last half-century. Mr. Walter Glynne would give an 
admirable performance, and his modest work for the 
gramophone deserves the recognition of some rather 
special records. Of course he is an H.M.V. artist, and 
Columbia may feel that On Wenlock Edge belong: to 
them, and I have no doubt they can put up a gvod 
English tenor. 

Continuing my “ revival” of old records I must 
mention the beautiful performance of the duet from 
Ballo in Maschera—M’ami M’ami—sung by Boninsegna 
and Bolis. Columbia had a greater variety of Bonin- 
segna records, but this is a good example of the great 
soprano, and it was odd I should come across this duet 
just after it was mentioned in the winning prize essay 
last month. I suppose this record was made in 1905 
when Boninsegna played Amelia at Covent Garden. 

Another record I was glad to find was Porque de mios 
ojos from Chapi’s Spanish operetta La Revoltosa sung 
by Lucrezia Bori and that excellent bass De Segurola. 
This has vanished from the catalogue, but is well 
worth looking for. I have already alluded once or 
twice to the final scene of Carmen sung by Geraldine 
Farrar and Martinelli, but after playing it over again 
the other evening I must reaffirm my admiration for 
both singers. There is a growing inclination among 
opera-goers to forgive bad acting provided the voice 
be all right. One has only to listen to Farrar’s Carmen 
to realize how useless a Carmen is who cannot act as 
well as sing. 


I noticed in last month’s GRAMOPHONE W.R.A. giving 
currency and a measure of approval to one of Mr. 
James Agate’s bétises of dramatic criticism. He quotes 
him as saying “‘the author has carefully only half 
drawn this character, leaving the other half to be 
drawn by a good audience, and this is a thing a good 


audience loves doing.” This is typical clotted nonsense , 
It is bad’ 


from Mr. Agate’s skimmed-milk criticism. 
enough when actors think they can add anything to an 
author’s conception of his own characters, but if 
audiences are to start doing it we shall get esthetic 
anarchy. I have defended conductors who have 
imposed their own individuality upon the interpretation 
of a major work of music, and I would defend an actor 
who produced an individual rendering of some 
classical part, but I would not defend either the con- 
ductor or the actor who claimed that by doing so he 
had added anything to the author’s original conception. 

The last record I shall mention is that of Melba 
singing Szulc’s Clair de Lune with Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot on the other side. Clair de Lune seems to me to 
display Melba’s voice to perfection. 


CompepTon MACKENZIE. 
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BING 


reviewed by E. NILS HOLSTIUS 


OME years ago, had we lived in Spokane, in the state 

of Washington, Harry Crosby Jr. might have delivered 
mail to our house ; or arrived in a broken-down Ford to 
deliver our groceries ; or acted as janitor and cleaner at 
our local club. Had we visited a nearby farm, we might 
have seen him tending cattle and endeavouring to milk 
th: m at the accepted hours, for these are some of the things 
H :rry Crosby Jr. did to work his way through college. He 
wes destined to become a lawyer. 

But Harry Crosby Jr., known to the world as Bing, was 
bern with an irrepressibly mischievous disposition and a 
curiously formed larynx. He still has the same larynx, 
aid his happy-go-lucky disposition doesn’t seem to have 
deserted him, either. 

I have just finished reading a book sent to me by the 
co-authors, Larry and Ted Crosby. It is entitled “‘ Bing.” 
I had discussed this book with Larry in Hollywood last 
year and read some of the earlier chapters, in typescript. 
It was to be sold, so Larry informed me, at cost price, to 
Bing’s fans. The de luxe edition at $1.50 (plus tax) ; the 
o:dinary edition at $1.00 (plus postage). Wondering how 
many of these fans were loyal enough to put their hands 
into their pockets and bring out six shillings in order to 
learn more about their favourite star, Larry led me to 
another part of the office to see the organization which 
deals with Bing’s fan mail. I questioned the success of this 
project no longer. Bing’s fan mail arrives in sacks from every 
part of the world. So I anticipate that the Fan Mail 
Department has now taken on further staff. 

I learnt much of Bing’s history while I was in Hollywood. 
I was his guest on many occasions. Yet there is a great deal 


that I did not know until I read this book, and many of 


the incidents which his brothers have recounted with 
such modesty—and candour—make excellent reading. We 
read of the family’s early struggles and of Harry (senior) 
and Kate Crosby’s efforts to bring up four sons and two 
daughters in the way they should go, with Bing (still 
“ Harry ”’ to his mother) always seeming to go in the wrong 
direction. And as an erring son so often is, Bing remained 

-and still remains—Kate Crosby’s favourite child. But 
he must have been a young terror in the neighbourhood ! 

These earlier details might have become maudlin had 
not Bing’s own mischievousness—for I can think of no 
other word—enlivened these pages. And I, knowing him, 
read them with relish. The Bing Crosby of to-day is the 
self-same happy-go-lucky adventurer who threw aside a 
legal career, setting out in a broken-down Ford with 
another roving spirit, some music, drums, and a song on 
their lips. That was all they had, save a determination to 
become something in the world of music. 

Kate Crosby took it badly. Larry was then a school 
teacher ; Everett had become a hotel clerk in Portland, 
Oregon. With her two oldest boys so well placed in life 
and so much care and thought devoted to Harry Jr.’s 
education, that he should want.to become a drummer and 
a vocalist in a dance band was more than she could bear. 
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Everett Crosby 


Bing Crosby has altered little since then. As one of the 
highest paid artists-in the world, he would much rather 
stand talking to an old friend of former days, sucking his 
pipe, than smoking cigars with the ‘‘ people who matter.” 
To meet him, there are no airs or affectations. He is always 
smiling. His clothes cause his more than attractive wife, 
Dixie Lee, considerable concern. Unless she takes a hand 
in his sartorial affairs, he will leave his palatial home for 
the studios looking like the jobbing gardener or the odd man. 

And while I read this book, three things struck me very 
forcibly. In England, a certain section of the population, 
who delight in writing rude letters to the newspapers, 
seem to regard crooners as over-dressed young “ ninnies ” 
who mince their way towards the microphone at the right 
moments to mouth incredibly mawkish lyrics over the ether. 
Old die-hards get very angry about this form of entertain- 
ment, and the highbrows become quite nauseated. Whilst, 
in many cases, I am forced to agree, the King of Crooners 
is nevertheless a Prince among men. Here, anyhow, is no 
hot-house plant. Bing hits a golf-ball farther than any man 
in Hollywood, finishes his round in the early seventies, owns 
twelve racehorses, a beautiful home in Hollywood and an 
equally lovely ranch home at Del Mar, is a devoted 
husband and father—his latest additions to his family being 
the twins, Philip and Dennis—and is a man you will only 
entice away from his family circle by suggesting a visit to 
the boxing matches, football, racing or polo. Otherwise he 
invites old friends to his home where he can be away from 
the normal “ ballyhoo ” of Show Business. 

The second thing to impress me about this book is the 
family ‘‘ atmosphere” which permeates every page, and 
which I know to be true. The Crosby family from Spokane 
is now Bing Crosby Incorporated of Hollywood. Everett is its 
general manager ; Larry looks after its publicity ; Harry 
Crosby Senior keeps regular office hours and always looks 
exceedingly busy when you call. Kate Crosby attends every 
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pre-view of a Crosby picture, and, as I know since accom- 
panying her to the first showing of ““ Rhythm on the Range,” 
she demands a high standard, and woe betide the outsider 
who dares to criticize her favourite son! Bob Crosby is now 
a successful band leader in his own right. And Kate Crosby 
is the idol of all her children. 

The third thing to impress me about this book is the 
trojan work Everett has done for his brother and the part 
he has played in the creation of this world-famous figure. 
Had it not been for Everett’s good nature I question whether 
Bing would have been the personality he is to-day ; anyhow, 
so soon. Elder brother Everett, the hotel clerk in Portland, 
Oregon, the steady-going son who returned from the war 
as a sergeant in the artillery, complete with a French accent 
and a vocabulary sufficient to impress the local “ belles,” 
is blessed with a large heart and a ready wit. Unknown to 
his mother, he had combined his dull routine as a hotel 
clerk with the more exciting, and considerably more 
profitable, occupation of local bootlegger. In this way he 
was able to help his young profligate brother over many 
stiles. He also saved him from jail when he and his early 
adventurer in the Ford car became involved over a matter 
of a Chinaman and his chop-suey—one of the less creditable 
escapades which brothers Larry and Ted tell withsuch delight- 
ful candour. Yet in a later encounter with the officers of 
the law the indefatigable Everett was not quite so successful. 

Bing, prior to his marriage, was arrested for a motoring 
offence and, since it could be proved that his evening had 
not been entirely teetotal, he was thrown into jail without 
redress. At this unfortunate moment, Bing’s first film 
contract had been secured and he was due to start work 
next day. Everett had moved by then from the hotel 
clerking business and had found work as a salesman of 
trucks in Los Angeles. When news reached Everett that 
night, Bing was already languishing in a Hollywood jail. 

Everett rushed from his home to see the judge, but not 
even his well-known plausibility could move this stern 
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defender of the peace. Justice, he said, must be done : the 
sentence served in full. Bing’s chances of becoming a film 
star seemed fading into thin air. 

Undaunted, Everett rushed from the judge to find other 
strings which might be pulled. To his everlasting credit, 
Bing did appear on the set next morning, grinning cheer. 
fully, but in the company of a police officer whose duty it 
was never to let the culprit out of his sight ; then to deliver 
his charge back to his cell each night until the sentence was 
served. Such things could happen only in America, and 
this story has always made me laugh. I’m glad it has been 
included in the book. 

Everett decided to leave truck-selling after this and 
concentrate on handling his brother, proceeding alinost 
immediately to New York to sell Bing as a radio artist, 
How successful he was it is not necessary for me to explain. 

Like all the Crosbys, I have never seen Everett without a 
smile. When you meet him he tells you at once that he is 
the ‘“‘ Wrong Crosby,” and his laughter echoes through 
Hollywood. The tallest of the brothers, he differs in one other 
respect from the “‘ Right Crosby ”’ (save that he can’t sing 
in tune !), for he is always immaculate. Bing, on the other 
hand, I saw wear a tie only on two occasions—having 
supper one night at a smart Hollywood “ nitery,”’ and 
leaving for a well-earned holiday in Honolulu. But the 
one thing all Crosbys have in common is that they’re all 
‘“‘ regular guys ’’ who have made good, and never forget an 
old friend. 

I hope Bing’s fans in England can obtain copies of this 
book, which is plentifully sprinkled with illustrations. As 
one would imagine, Larry and Ted have dedicated the 
book to “* Mother and Bing.”’ And Bing, in a short preface, 
ends by saying: “ This thing is hardly offered as a guide to 
aspirants for success in show business, but only indicates 
what a lucky guy I am—so far.” 

Which is just what I would have expected Bing to have 
said. 





“. 2. FROM WHICH THERE IS NO RETURN” 


MORE DELETIONS FROM THE CONNOISSEUR CATALOGUE 
by * CALIBAN ”’ 


.M.V. are wisely persevering with their policy of announcing 

in advance which records they intend to delete from the 
Connoisseur’s Catalogue.- Another autumn-cleaning is taking 
place in October, when over a hundred records will be sent to 
that end from which there is no return. The list of the doomed 
records is already in possession of H.M.V. dealers, but arrangements 
have been made for them to hold stocks of the fated records until 
November ist for the convenience of collectors. After that date 
several records of outstanding interest will pass from catalogues, 
stock, and the reach of the collector. 

The task of deciding which records shall depart is an unenviable 
one. After last year’s thorough clearance there was not, artis- 
tically speaking, much dead wood left. The characteristic of 
last year’s deletion list was the preponderance of French works, 
from which we then deduced—since H.M.V. would sacrifice only 
records for which there is no demand or which have been super- 
seded by newer and better recordings—that there are very few 
people in this country interested in French music. This new 
list of excisions confirms that impression and indicates two other 
features of contemporary taste : a turning away from Richard 


Strauss, and indifference to even conservative twentieth-century 
music. 

French music again suffers a series of reverses. Bizet’s ‘ Patrie’ 
Overture, Saint-Saéns’s Variations on a Theme of Beethoven, Debussy’s 
Danses Sacrées et Profanes, Couperin’s Concert dans la géut Théatral, 
Debussy’s Martyre de Saint Sebastian, D’Indy’s Istar, Chausson’s 
Symphony, and Franck’s Quartet. This leaves only some Berlioz 
and well-known works by Debussy and Ravel to represent France 
in the Connoisseur’s Catalogue. 

It was hardly to be expected that the Prelude, Waltzes and 
Interlude from the third act of Arabella would long survive when 
the opera had failed to arouse even the polite attention due to a 
composer of Strauss’s eminence, but it is surprising to see the 
excerpts from Salome—which is one of the masterpieces of twentieth- 
century opera—in this sorry company. This fate of the Burleske 
can be attributed only to its unfamiliarity. 

The deletion of this brilliant racy piece, Schénberg’s Gurrelieder, 
Bloch’s Quintet and Concerto Grosso, and Verdi’s String Quartet, 
is disquieting. An examination and analysis of this list leads one 
to the disturbing conclusion that the record-buying public as a 
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"Miracles do happen 


_, . sometimes : 


ONCE IN A LIFETIME it happens in 
every industry that a startling new 
invention is suddenly released— 
and all existing standards are swept 
aside. 

We, in the radio industry, have 
had to wait many years for such a 
development. But it has come now, 
appropriately enough, from one of the oldest and best- 





known organisations in the tradé—His Master’s Voice. 


Among the 1938 range of H.M.V. radio 
receivers 1s an instrument so basically new, both in 
design and in performance, that it can only be des- 
cribed as a landmark in the development of radio 





science ... such is the new H.M.V. 10 valve radio- 
gramophone. 

In saying this I am remembering that here, at 
Imhof House, we have been selling H.M.V. products 
for 41 years. I am aware too, that throughout this 
period the quality of these products has been con- 
sistently high. But to me, such facts merely emphasise 
the significance of this latest and greatest H.M.V. 
triumph. 

To everyone connected with the production of 
this superb instrument I extend my warmest con- 
gratulations. It 1s a magnificent achievement. 


DA Case 





PRESENTING.... the year’s greatest radio release—the 
new H.M.V. all-world superhet radiogramophone (Model 660.) 

With 10 high efficiency valves in a radically new circuit design, 
giving vivid realism of reproduction . . . with five wave band range, 
bringing America and hundreds of distant overseas stations right 
into your home ! 

With two new-type elliptical speakers offering a tone quality 
unsurpassed in naturalness and beauty . . . the elliptical design of 
these speakers ensuring an even diffusion of sound throughout the 
entire room. 

With electron ray tuning, large easy-to-read dial, and new 
easy-grip controls giving an altogether new simplicity of operation. 
Separate wide-range treble and bass controls also offer new flexibility 
in tone and volume ! 

With new improved automatic record changer playing eight 
10 in. or 12 in. records—repeating any record or playing single 





ONLY IMHOF’S OFFER YOU THESE 
6 BUYING ADVANTAGES 


@ we give three free service vouchers, value 15/- 
each, with every new set we sell. 


@ we instal every set free to existing connections. 
@ we will take your old set in part exchange. 


@ we supply absolutely any make of set on the 
simplest H.P. terms. 


@ we give demonstrations in our showrooms or in 
your own home at any time. 





@ we can del: diately from stock. 











FOR DETAILS OF IMHOFS RECORD SERVICE SEE PAGE vi 


records as desired . . . with newly-designed pick-up giving increased 
trailing angle, less record wear, less needle chatter ! 

With new cabinet-styling . . . lustrous wood inlays . . . exquisite 
panelling . . . concealed controls and storage space for 50 records. 

And dozens of other exciting new features !| Yet this superb 
instrument that has everything and does s everything i is priced as low as 
62 gns., or by convenient H.P. terms.* 

See it! Hear it! Buy it! At Imhof’s showrooms now ! 


* You can buy a set with this same basic chassis for as low as 24 gns.— 
the H.M.V. 10-valve table model 650. Also available as an armchair 
console—H.M.V. Model 655, 36 gns. 


NATURALLY you can hear this instrument at any time by just calling in at Imhof 
House. But if you care to ’phone and make an appointment with Mr. Godfrey 
Imhof, he will be pleased to give you his personal attention. ("Phone Museum 5944) 








- POST TO ALFRED IMHOF LTD. 
112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Please write your name and address in the margin below for full des- 
criptive literature (in colour) on the new H.M.V. models 650 table 
receiver), 655 (Armchair console) and 660 (radiogramophone). 
This places you under no obligation. 
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ON THE CHOICE or 4 GOOD GRAMOPHONE 


N choosing a gramophone it is necessary to remember that it has a dual rdle to fulfil, 

for it is both an instrument for the reproduction of music and a piece of furniture. A 

balance must, therefore, be struck between the various factors which have to be considered. 
To make a selection on finish and appearance alone, is to treat it merely as a piece of furniture ; 
to judge solely by quality of reproduction, is to treat it simply as a machine. But it must 
not be forgotten that the reproduction of music is a gramophone’s primary function, and it 
is on this point, after due consideration has been given to its other aspects, that an instrument 
must finally be chosen. 
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Similarly, in the design of a gramophone, the manufacturer’s aim should be to combine the 
very highest quality of reproduction with an appearance that will make the instrument a 
pleasing piece of furniture. The straightforward, un-fussy design of our hand-made gramo- 
phones can be judged from the illustrations in our catalogue, which will gladly be sent on 
request, but the remarkable beauties of tone and detail that they reveal cannot be appreciated 
until they are heard. For this reason we always welcome an opportunity of demonstrating 
in our showrooms just how good reproduced music can be, when the instruments of reproduction 
are made by craftsmen and tuned by experts who are themselves lovers of music. 
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E.M.G. 
HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES 


11 GRAPE STREET, W.C.2 


(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 


LIMITED Telephone: TempLe Bar 7166-7 
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ON THE CHOICE OF GOOD RECORDS 


VEN one of our “ Mark” series of hand-made gramophones will not give the excellent 

results of which it is capable unless it is provided with good records. But the literature 

of recorded music is now so extensive, and contains so many duplications, that the 
selection of records has become a study in itself, demanding more time than most gramophone 
users can possibly give to it. To assist them in adding only the worthiest records to their 
collections, we have compiled “ The Art of Record Buying,” a list of selected recordings of 
some 600 classical works. Each of the titles has been compared with any other versions 
that exist, and can be confidently recommended as the best available presentation of the 
music. Current issues are dealt with at length in “‘ The Monthly Letter,” a fearless critical 
review sent regularly to our customers. 











We shall be glad to send copies of both these publications, and also of our Special List of 
foreign recordings, on receipt of 2d. in stamps. 


NOTE.—The 1937 Supplement to “‘The Art of Record Buying” is now ready, bringing it up to 
date inclusive of the September issues. .The Supplement, which is obtainable on request, 
will be found an invaluable addition by all who possess the earlier booklet. It will be 


| included with all future copies of ‘The Art of Record Buying.” 
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whole—and the readers of THE GRAMOPHONE are the cream of 
that public—is lacking in intellectual curiosity, or, to soften the 
blow, let us say in adventurousness. Gramophone records have 
four main functions in the life of the musical man. They provide 
him with performances of what he wants when he wants it; 
they provide him with better performances than he can get in the 
concert-room or the opera-house ; they provide him with the 
oniy means of learning and studying by repetition the master- 
pieces of music; and they give him the privilege, which our 
geveration is the first to enjoy, of learning and trying out on 
himself a vast amount of music that would otherwise remain 
outside his ken. Of these four main functions the last is the 
most important—and the least exercised. The people who buy 
records appear always to prefer the known to the unknown 
pl.asures: with few exceptions these deletion lists consist of the 
in‘eresting novelties published only two or three years previously. 
Te time cannot be far distant when the companies will logically 
dcline to depart at all from the beaten track of the popular 
ccneert repertoire, except as Societies. Those who occasionally 
u ulate their grievances in the correspondence columns of THE 
G2AMOPHONE might well consider the lesson of these deletion lists 
w ierein is evidence enough that the publication of unfamiliar 
masterpieces, so that they are available one record at a time to 
every man Jack in the land, does not meet with the response it 
deserves. I am prepared to wager that if a Bloch Society had 
b-en formed and those recordings of the Quintet and Concerto 
G-osso had been lumped together as the first volume of a Bloch 
Society, three times as many people would have subscribed for 
these two works as have even troubled to ask dealers to let them 
hear one side. This is not to impute that Societies are sup- 
ported by intellectual snobbishness, but only to stress that the 
alvantages of the Connoisseur Catalogue are not sufficiently 
appreciated or exercised. 

I cannot too strongly urge the reader to make a point of 
hearing and acquiring these two Bloch works. They are almost 
as direct in utterance as the later works of Sibelius, who, inci- 
dentally, is said to rank Bloch above all other contemporary 
composers. They waste no time: Bloch says what he has to say 
vehemently with passionate aggressive sincerity. His idiom is 
unfamiliar, for he is consciously, even self-consciously, a Jewish 
composer whose musical language springs from the traditional 
music of oriental Jewry. The Concerto Grosso (DB1987-9) is the 
easier of approach, but not even the quarter-tones which are 
used sparingly in the Pianoforte Quintet (DB1882-5) will disturb 
the open-minded listener. 

The failure of Gurrelieder to hold its place is more regrettable 
than surprising. The work has never found its way into the 
repertoire. The few admirers of Schénberg’s mature style regard 
it only as an interesting landmark in the composer’s development, 
and the Wagnerians, to whom it should be most acceptable, prefer 
the consummate mystery of Tristan to Schénberg’s often beautiful 
but often ungainly exploitation of later Wagnerian technique. 
The recording does not help matters. Since this set was made 
there have been considerable advances in the technique of 
recording during public performances. The man who can afford 
to spend four guineas to learn an unfamiliar work will get his 
money’s worth from these records, but the number of such 
fortunate men is not legion. Four of the Straussian casualties 
should be snapped up, the Burleske (DB4424-5) ; the two Salome 
excerpts (DA4854), and four songs Schlechter Wetter, Stdandchen, 
All mein Gedanken and Hat’s gesagt (D1951). The Burleske is an 
early work dating from 1884-5. Strauss was not yet clear of the 
Brahmsian influence—the first pianoforte theme shows a dutiful 
allegiance to the D minor Ballade and some of the pianoforte- 
writing is more than accidentally reminiscent of Brahms’s ; but 
the twenty-year-old Strauss already had in him some of the stuff 
of which Till and Heldenleben were to be made, and although the 
different styles do not always run happily in double harness the 
Burleske is an exhilarating and splendidly effective piece, of which 
this is the only recording. The short Salome excerpts are of two 
of the most impressive passages in the opera, far surpassing in 
content and musical and dramatic skill the lush pseudo-orientalism 
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of the Dance of the Seven Veils. Incidentally, Stokowski’s three- 
sided recording of this latter piece is also condemned : this is no 
loss since there remains the better performance by Klemperer 
(D1633). It is surprising that Elisabeth Schumann’s admirers, as 
distinct from Strauss’s, have not sufficiently supported D1951 to 
warrant its retention in the catalogue. The singer does not say 
the last word about either Stadndchen or All mein Gedanken, for she 
skates Henje-like through the melodies without cutting into the 
deeper implication of the words. The other songs, which are 
both in the first flight of Strauss’s lesser-known Lieder, fare better. 
One could ask no better singing of the enchanting Hat’s gesagt 
bleibt nichts dabei. 

The further inroads into French music remove Chausson’s 
impressive Wagnerian Symphony in B flat (DB4953-6)—an excellent 
recording of a fine work—and D’Indy’s attractive Jstar—Variations 
Symphoniques (DB4850-1), both of them good investments for men 
whose record libraries are more comprehensive than the pro- 
grammes of orchestral concerts in this country. The Debussyites 
had better acquire Le Martyre de Saint Sebastian and the Danses 
Sacrées et Profanes before it is too late ; the admirers of Franck’s 
interminable Quartet, the Pro Arte Quartet’s magnificent 
recording of that work. To see H.M.V. removing these three 
works from their catalogue presumably because of small sales 
restores one’s faith in the health of the British public’s taste. 
That faith is further strengthened by the presence, in this list, 
of Stokowski’s orchestration of Bach’s Chaconne and his long 
selections from Rheingold and Gétterdémmerung, Saint-Saéns’s 
unnecessary Variations on a Theme of Beethoven and his symphonic 
poem Phaeton. 

The fact that there have been issued in recent months new and 
better recordings of the same works accounts for the removal of 
Dichterliebe, Beethoven’s Op. 130 Quartet, Eine kleine Nachtmusik, 
The Good-Humoured Ladies Ballet Suite, the Bach Sonata in C major 
Sor Violin Solo, by Menuhin, Siegmund’s two solos from the first 
act of Walkiire by Melchior, and Beethoven’s Violin and Pianoforte 
Sonata, Op. 12, No.1. Ineach case the new recording is artistically 
and technically better. 

One chamber-music casualty is little short of a tragedy, Verdi’s 
String Quartet (DB4427-9). Apart from the two Bloch works this 
is the most worth-while ‘“‘ buy ” of the whole deletion list, and 
you will have only yourself to blame if you miss the opportunity 
of getting hold of these delightful records of an exquisite work. 
The two records of Couperin’s Concert dans la Gott Théatral 
(DB1767-8) are worth twelve shillings of any man’s money. The 
only recording extant of Dvorak’s G major String Quartet is also 
on the list, but this is recommended only with the reservation 
that the playing by the Prague Quartet is not here invariably up 
to the standard to which the Budapest, Pro Arte and Busch 
Quartets have accustomed us. 

Two vocal records should be earmarked: D2008, on which 
Gerhardt sings beautifully four of the best of Brahms’s arrange- 
ments of folk-songs, and DB1439, a terrific recording of the 
beginning of Verdi’s Otello with the lamented Zanelli singing the 
title-réle. 

To save you the trouble of rereading this note we summarize 
here recommendations of the records which should on no account 
be allowed to pass beyond your reach : 

Bloch.—Concerto Grosso, Philadelphia Chamber String Sim- 
fonietta. DB1987-9. 
Bloch.— Quintet for Pianoforte and Strings, Pro Arte Quartet 


with Casella. DB1882-5. 

Verdi. — Quartet in E minor, Rome String Quartet. 
DB4427-9. 

Couperin.—Concert dans la Gott Théatral, Ecole Normale 
Chamber Orchestra. DB1767-8. 


Strauss.—Burleske for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Elly Ney and 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra. DB4424-5. 

Strauss.— Salome. 

Strauss.—Schlechtes Wetter, Standchen, All mein Gedanken, 
Hat’s gesagt, Elisabeth Schumann. D1951. 

Brahms.— Wie komm’ ich denn, Mein Madel, Feinsliebchen, du 
sollst, Erlaube mir, Elena Gerhardt. D2008. 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W. R. A. 


The Man Behind the Horn— 


A horn player, Mr. T. F. Waller, writes to me referring to 
the Daily Telegraph discussion of the differences in tone between 
English and foreign horns—on the head of my remarking that 
“‘ foreign horns do not sound quite like ours.” I was careful 
not to say that they don’t sound as well. The choice of ideal 
horn tone is one of the matters where, to my mind, both tastes 
and taste are concerned, and they may well rove over the world, 
enjoying not only the clear differences that one man would 
produce when playing on a wide-bore horn and then a narrow, 
but also the differences which several players in any country 
will show. Mr. Waller quotes, ¢.g., Brain, Chapman and Gregory 
—all different. ‘‘It’s the man behind that counts,” he says. 
Mr. Alan Hyde, first hornist of the L.S.O., said in the Telegraph 
that German, Austrian and French players he knows appreciate 
the fine technique of English horn-players who use the narrow 
bore, but think it “‘ not true horn tone.” He finds the German 
instrument brings him nearest to his particular ideal of quality. 
He, too, thinks, as Mr. Waller does, that the type of tone pro- 
duced is governed very largely by the player and very little by 
the instrument. 


—And the Truth Behind the Disc 


Every one of our problems boils down, it seems, into the 
search for “‘ reality.” Pilate’s ‘‘ What is truth ? ” indeed started 
a long train of reverberations !—concerning which, here is 
another sample problem, on the matter of what the record is 
really like. I recently said that, on my instrument, I got a too- 
long-reverberation effect, in a particular record. A friendly 
reader, trying the same product, reports that on his special 
three-speaker instrument, that he has had built with due regard 
to the acoustic conditions of the room, he thought the records 
fine ; but that on trying a single-speaker radiogram “* which had 
also been designed to suit certain conditions ” (both machines 
in the ordinary way giving consistently good results), he was 
astonished to find that the second made the music sound. “‘ like 
someone bumping a large Christmas pudding on a wooden 
floor *’—an effect that I cannot easily imagine ; but it is clear 
that he didn’t like it! 


What We Need 


What are we to say to this? I can only suggest, reinforcing 
P. W.’s plea, that we need a lot more research, and I’m sure I 
don’t know where it is going to come from. I have letters about 
various “‘ resultant” effects, too, and these ought to be looked 
into ; but who has the knowledge and time, and can afford all 
this research ? Certainly not busy musicians, or professional 
men who have to earn a living apart from gramophony. I 
wonder if the companies could do more such work ?—though it 
is hardly fair to expect them to go outside their own business. 
There may be outside consulting radio engineers with very fine 
scientific knowledge, but I have not heard of their being at the 
disposal of ordinary gramophiles, and they would naturally need 
to ask considerable fees, if they were as fully equipped with rare 
knowledge as they would need to be. No, I can see no handy 
means of solving my correspondent’s problem. But his letter, 
inquiring what instrument I use (it is the B model of Mark 
Ten), gives me the opportunity of saying again two things: one, 
that, after much debate, we reviewers decided to use for our 
work good instruments that were on the market, so that our 
equipment might be within the reasonable reach of the bulk of 
readers, and they could thus rather more nearly estimate the 
effects we get; for if they did not own an instrument of our 
make, they could perhaps hear one now and then. The other 
point is that these instruments (I think I may speak for us all) 
were not chosen as being “ the best,’’ but as being good, sound, 


satisfying gramophones for average tastes ; but that does not at 
all preclude anyone’s producing, with other machines, whether 
commercial or specially built, effects that may be, or that he 
thinks are, superior to ours. Our choice was dictated by nothing 
more than the need to have a good instrument. I like mine, 
and freely say so ; but I like others too, and have as freely said 
that of them. None of us has any axe to grind, thank goodness, 
and we welcome good results, wheresoever found. 

When a reader politely chucks a bombshell of this Christmas 
pudding sort, we may well ask what the record in question is 
really like. All I can report is what it sounded like on my machine, 


in my room, with my ears—compared, of course, with a fair . 


assortment of other records being reviewed at the same time. 
I thought the recording chamber wrong, and said so. But what 
are we to make of my friend’s two entirely different experieiices 
with the same record ? 


A Late Reverberation 


I owe a word of cordial apology to Mr. A. Falconer Fry, 
A.R.I.B.A., who challenged my use of the word “ resonance ” 
about the Central Hall, Westminster. As an amateur where 
acoustic science is concerned (as I hope I made clear), and 
having been, as an organist, all my life accustomed to speak of, 
e.g., a cathedral as ‘‘ very resonant,” I dropped into the use of 
that word for a trouble that, as Mr. Fry kindly reminds me, 
was due to reverberation. So my rather stiff injunction to him 
was not justified—the less, because on writing to the Royal 
Institution of British Architects, I find that acoustical subjects 
form part of the training for all students who seek its diplomas. 
As to architects having been, ‘‘ not once, but many times,” 
abused in these pages, I certainly thought that the shaping of 
the sentence pointed chiefly at me; but Mr. Fry tells me it 
wasn’t meant to, so no harm is done ; still, I wonder how many 
times, actually, they have been mentioned ? My own impression 
is, not often ; however, Mr. Fry has doubtless marked carefully. 
He agrees with me “ that architects have been slow to learn 
useful lessons from the past,’’ and joins ‘‘ with pleasure in con- 
demnation of cinema sound distortion, which is as unendurable 
as it is unnecessary.” 

Mr. Fry points out that ‘‘ unfortunately, all architects are not 
qualified.”” Several professions (my own very deeply) suffer 
from this curse (consider the leading, and truly remarkable, if 
scarcely representative, case of Mr. Seth Pecksniff!). There 
is nothing in the law to prevent a man’s calling himself a 
musician—even a Doctor of Music. If he wants to be finical, 
he can buy his Doctorate. I can tell him how to do it—on 
easy terms, without any toilsome years of study at eight-part 
harmony and counterpoint, fugue, history, and all the rest of it. 

One moral of our little correspondence is, obviously, as regards 
architects, ““Ask for and see that you get a qualified R.I.B.A. 
man, examined and proved capable.” As to music, it is much 
more difficult to explain what “ qualified’ should mean— 
especially as to degrees and diplomas, of which latter there are 
far too many, some of them quite worthless—except for money- 
making. I put a plain, short account into the chapter on The 
Musical Training of the Young, in the New Musical Educator (Caxton), 
which should be found in the reference department of the best 
public libraries. If anyone has a specific inquiry, I shall always 
be glad to answer it. 


After the Brickbat, the Bouquet 


I give myself the pleasure of quoting a trope of Mr. Adam 
Black’s: ‘“‘ Is Swing music an Avernus kind of music ? Then 
heavenly music should be a Roundabout music. That is some 
consolation ; for what we lose on the Swing, we can make up 
on the Roundabout.” 
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Cocktails 

] happen to think that alcoholic cocktails spoil a good meal, 
and to, like a musical one instead. If restaurant bands would 
play only while my meal is being brought, I should enjoy them. 
Music with meals seems to me just piggish. But it may help 
som: to enjoy their food ; and quite likely a little music after 
meals may aid digestion, though as to that, I put my faith more in 
the old-fashioned forty winks. Working much at home, I often 
put on, about 12.50, something light (for examples, see the 
specimen page from Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio)—the type 
of ‘xe Dohnanyi suite, ¢e.g.—and find that if seems to sharpen 
appetite: a fantasy easily explainable, no doubt. 


Keep It (and Them) Alive! 

}’ere is a point which I find aptly expressed by Dr. Scholes, 
is shortly-forthcoming Encyclopedia of Music (he is speaking 
irtuoso conductors): ‘‘ It remains to be seen whether the 
‘nt of phonographic and radio reproduction of music will 
a the public to look upon the musical art as one for enjoyment 
ugh ear rather than eye, or whether, deprived of visual 
ple sure in their domestic performances, they will the more 
eacerly seek it in the concert-room.” A great many of to-day’s 
B...C. public, of course, have never frequented concert-halls. 
I lclieve it would astonish many music-lovers to find how few 
have ever been to a serious concert. We know that millions 
ha\e never been inside a real theatre, but have gained all their 
ex} erience of acting from the cinema. As far as people ever do 
visit. concert-halls, I cannot imagine their ceasing to be im- 
mensely interested in a conductor’s actions ; but, as Dr. Scholes 
puis it in another article, “ after 250 years of expansion the 
ld’s concert life is now visibly contracting,” to the bewilder- 
nt and anxiety of artists and concert committees. Where is 
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the next generation to get its first-ear experience ? It seems not 
un'itting, when we in these pages find so much enjoyment in 


viewless music, to put in a plea, at the start of the concert season, 
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that gramophiles should support, as far as they are able, all 
worthy efforts of good artists on their local platforms. 


Nice Derangements in Gaffery 


Mr. R. F. McGraw, of California, contributes the item “A 
selection from The Infant Prodigy by Claude Debussy,”’ announced 
by radio, and translated, presumably, by inspiration. Guy 
Gilpatric, in Mr. Glencannon, makes. a radio announcer say: 
**... and so he will sing for us Pomp and Circumstance, by Sir Edward 
Elgar... .’’ Later, we have the words “* Wider still and wider,” 
so we know what it was. A pity the singer didn’t go a bit wider 
still, and try a whole Pomp, after the manner of Trilby, who 
sang a piano piece by Chopin. 

The Star gossip man, or men, slipped, one night (these gossip 
pages are usually the result of team-work: I take it that the 
paper’s music critic was not there to check the gaffe). We were 
told something about “ Mr. Francis Toye, composer and critic, 
whose ballet Douane . . .”’ : a confusion between Francis the critic 
and Geoffrey the composer. Also, the title is Douanes, I believe, 
not Douane. 

From a high place in the GRAMOPHONE Office an eagle eye looked 
down, and spotted, in a bulletin, ‘‘ Handel and Gretel” col- 
loguing—a happy pair. Mr. Newman mentioned (Sunday 
Times, October 20, 1935) a Bach “ junketing ’”’ at which many 
in the audience (which had “an enormous preponderance of 
women ’”’) “‘ complacently listened to an arrangement of one 
fugue of his being played by the orchestra while they conscien- 
tiously read a programme note that dealt with quite another 
fugue.” O, fie! Baching up the wrong tree again. I remember 
a quartet recital at which we were to hear a Mozart work, and 
the Debussy. Preliminary notices had announced the Mozart 
as coming first, but, without any word from the platform, the 
players changed the order. A couple in front of me shared the 

Mozart score and followed it happily for a time, then began to 
exchange glances. The exposition section was nearly through 
before the truth dawned on them. 


TURN TABLE TALK 


Goring-Thomas 

\ reader on the N.W. Frontier who is 
collecting records of the works of the late 
Arthur Goring-Thomas asks whether the 
ballet music from Esmeralda or any of 
the following songs has been recorded : 
One morning O! so early, The Swallow Song, 
Lullaby, Night Hymn at Sea. He has the 
Essie Ackland records (H.M.V.), Clara 
Butt singing A Summer Night, Florence 
Austral singing A Memory, and Walter 
Glynne singing O Vision Entrancing. 

To these we can add Kathleen 
Destournel and Hardy Williamson in 
Dear Love of Mine from Nadeshda (Voca- 
lion Ko5213, 1926), Edgar Coyle in 
A Memory (Columbia 9070, 1926), 
Kirkby Lunn also (H.M.V. DA434), 
Doris Vane in The Willow (Vocalion 
Ko5075), Edna Thornton in Time's 
Garden (H.M.V. E88), Clara Butt also 
(Col. 7310); all except the first 
mentioned by Herman Klein in his 
article on ‘“‘ Modern English Songs ”’ in 
1928 (Vol. 5, p. 323). Arthur Jordan 
sang O Vision Entrancing on Col. 9204, 
and Tom Burke on Col. L1951, Tudor 
Davies on H.M.V. D860, and Walter 
Widdop on H.M.V. D2053. Edith 
Furmedge added Oh, my heart is weary 


when he 





This photograph of Szigeti was taken in 1912, 


was living at Surbiton. 
Surbiton Assembly Rooms that Szigeti gave his first 
English recital. The impresario lost his money ! 


from Nadeshda (Electron X560) and 
Esther Coleman Time’s Garden (Zono- 
phone 5974)- 

This is one of those cases where our 
readers can help each other, and we 
shall welcome additions to the list of 
Goring-Thomas recordings. 


Monday ‘ Pops ”’ 

Just a reminder to our London 
readers of the rendezvous at the 
Wigmore Hall next Monday at 5.45 
sharp for seventy-five minutes of 
chamber music (Schubert and Debussy). 
Smoking allowed ; sit where you like 
for half-a-crown, or if you want to 
secure a favourite seat buy a trans- 
ferable season ticket for it for the first 
eight concerts from the box-office or 
from Ibbs & Tillett or from André 
Mangeot, 21 Cresswell Place, S.W.10. 

An enterprise that should quickly 
establish itself and develop into a 
weekly rather than a monthly habit of 
London musical life. 


Brass Bands 


The burning of the Crystal Palace 
must have brought. an uncomfortable 


It was at the 
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feeling to many a bandsman, but not even that calamity 
could silence the annual big blow, when once again London 
is made to realize that she is not England. The National 
Brass Band Festival has a romantic history, and though the name 
of John Henry Iles immediately comes to mind, it is not generally 
known that it was so delicate a writer as Sullivan who gave the 
movement its first real push. Sullivan’s anthem of thanksgiving 
sung at St. Paul’s to commemorate the South African War 
contained a passage for brass band, directly inspired by his 
dramatic. encounter with Mr. Iles. The test piece last Saturday 
(September 25) was Herbert Howell’s Pageantry. 


G.B.S., Music Critic 

As a young man, Mr. Bernard Shaw would sing Verdi all over 
the house, so that he was able to bring practical knowledge to 
his work as music critic to The Star. Considering the ephemeral 
nature of much modern criticism, it is no light tribute to the 
author’s musical insight that a further volume of work dating 
from over fifty years ago has just been published under the title 
** London Music, 1888-9, as heard by Corno di Bassetto (later 
known as Bernard Shaw).”’ 


Albert Roussel 

The death of Roussel at the age of sixty-eight produced little 
comment in England. When the French go serious, they seem 
automatically to become parochial. Apart from the phenomenon 
that was Berlioz, the Englishman’s appreciation of French music 
seems to jump from Rameau to Debussy. Yet, while this country 
benefited from the spade work of Stanford and Parry, so did 
France from Franck and Massenet. Yet, as Mr. Newman once 
pointed out, the name of Roussel is still associated with belts 
rather than music. Like Rimsky-Korsakov, the composer began 
his life in the Navy, and never lost his love of the sea. Hence his 
travels, especially in India, where he was once given a lift by a 
British tourist, who turned out to be Mr. Ramsay MacDonald ! 
His G minor Symphony is recorded by Decca played by the 
Lamoureux Orchestra under Albert Wolf. 


To Marry 

Lady Winifred Cecil, elder daughter of the Marquess and 
Marchioness of Exeter, sister of Lord Burghley and Lady-in- 
Waiting to the Duchess of Gloucester, is to marry Lord Hotham. 
Lady Winifred will be known to music-lovers as Sylvia Cecil of 
the Carl Rosa and.D’Oyly Carte Opera Companies. She has 
recorded for Rex in duets with Robert Naylor. Another engage- 
ment is that of Ganna Walska, the opera singer, who is to marry 
Mr. Grindell Matthews, inventor of the death ray. A fortnight 
after her fourth marriage had been dissolved she sang at the 
Wigmore Hall : 

** If no one ever marries me, 
And I don’t see why they should.” 

Readers may remember Pélissier’s parody of these lines, recalled 
by Christopher Stone, “* If no one ever carries me, and I don’t see 
how they could.” 


A Singer on Horseback 

This feat has been accomplished by Fanny Heldy, who has 
just appeared as the “* Eaglet ” in Honegger’s new opera L’ Aiglon, 
which is reported to be coming to Covent Garden. Mme. Heldy, 
who is blonde and slim, rides her own racehorses. Not a bad way 
of refuting the standing joke against opera stars. 


Berlioz as Journalist 

Most music-lovers have probably read Berlioz’s Memoirs, 
available in an English translation made by Sir Adrian Boult’s 
mother and published in the Everyman Library. The composer 
worked as a journalist for years, and now extracts from his 
“* Grotesques de la Musique” are being published by our con- 
temporary the Musical Times. This virile criticism makes excellent 
reading in these days of easy libel. Incidentally there lives in 
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Streatham a man who has shaken Berlioz by the hand. We often 
hear of men whose grandfathers met Beethoven, while pupils of 
Liszt still abound, but this link with Berlioz stirs a deeper thrill. 
We refer to Mr. Benno Hollander, the composer and teacher, at 
one time associated with the Guildhall School, and who recently 
celebrated his eighty-fourth birthday. 


New Works 

Mascagni is reported to be at work on two new operas. The 
first will not be ready until 1940, while the second is planned for 
performance at the Rome Universal Exhibition in 1941. The 
composer is seventy-four. Meanwhile William Walton’s next work 
will have London as a background. This should provide further 
evidence for those who see a resemblance between Mr. Walton 
and Elgar. Will Crown Imperial be followed by another Cockaizne ? 
Talking of Crown Imperial, we are reminded that the organ version 
was recently suggested as a voluntary to precede a wed ing, 
But the organist would have none of it ; we quote his words: 
** It would delude the expectant congregation into anticipaticg a 
host of inebriated ghosts from Hades surrounded by mammoth 
blue-bottles.”’ Berlioz never wrote anything more direct ! 


The Autobiography of a Variation 

Those who love their Enigma (and who does not ?) will be 
interested in the forthcoming publication of the memoirs of 
‘** Dorabella ” (Mrs. Richard Powell). This book, sponsored by 
the Oxford University Press, will contain many letters from Elgar 
to the author. 


Festivals 

After Gloucester, Leeds, where in a few days visitors will have 
an opportunity of hearing two of the great contemporary pianists 
of the gramophone—Petri and Kentner. Louis Kentner is still 
young, but exactly a year ago he gave one of the most astonishing 
recitals of recent years, when he played a programme of Liszt to 
a half-empty hall. Yet one of our best critics stayed till the death 
and applauded vociferously—a triumph for any artist. 


Congratulations 

Arnold Dolmetsch has been created a Chevalier de la Legion 
d’Honneur by the French Government for his services to French 
art. Betty Bannerman, perhaps our greatest interpreter of 
French song, notably of Duparc, is engaged to be married. 
The provisional announcement of B.B.C. Winter Symphony 
Concerts contains the name of Sir Hamilton Harty among 
the conductors. If this means, as it must, that Sir Hamilton has 
recovered from his long illness, and is to be with us again, there 
should be a packed house for his first concert. His return will be 
especially dear to the gramophone, for we still await his definitive 
reading of the Fantastic Symphony, with, please, the four harps! 


A Shoemaker Leaves his Last 

When Al Bowlly sang Glorious Devon there must have been 
some who feared a precedent. It is now rumoured that a recording 
has been made in America of the Mozart Clarinet Quintet with 
Benny Goodman “ on ”’ clarinet (and, after all, why not “ on” ? 
Do we not say “at” the piano, and are not some pianists, in 
Mr. Newman’s phrase, “ the very spirit of atness ” ?). Of course, 
Mr. Goodman is a musician of high standing, but it is a beautiful 
thought to think of Mozart penetrating the critical reserve of 
English Rhythm Clubs. 


A Man with a Past 

Eugene Ormandy has succeeded Stokowski as conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and his first records with this orchestra 
were released here last month. Readers will also remember his 
Bruckner records with the Minneapolis Orchestra. But how many 
will remember Parlophone R518, listed as follows: Dance Away 
the Night from ‘‘ Married in Hollywood,” and Go to Bed from 
“The Gold Diggers of Broadway,” played by the Eugene 
Ormandy Orchestra ? 
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REVIEWS 


A GROUP OF BEETHOVEN OVERTURES 


Egmont, Prometheus, Ruins of Athens, Coriolanus, Fidelio, Leonora No. 3 








(ther overtures are not here dealt with because they are 
repvesented, in the records that come into this Second Reviews 
de; artment (7.e. those which have come to us in the ordinary way 
for irst reviews), by single recordings only. It may be useful to 
take the six now discussed, in a representative selection of record- 
inys, broadly in the order of composition. 


EGMONT 


Philharmonic-Symphony, New York (Mengelberg). H.M.V. 
D1908. 


Dresden State Opera (Béhm). H.M.V. C2780. 

B.3.C. (Boult). H.M.V. DB1g25. 

Berlin Philharmonic (Priiwer). Decca-Polydor CA8041. 
Berlin Philharmonic (Furtwangler). Decca-Polydor CA8170. 
Concertgebouw (Mengelberg). Columbia LX161. 

Berlin State Opera (Schillings). Parlophone E10953. 


Chis belongs to 1810—music for Goethe’s drama. It is a good 
overture to hear along with Coriolanus (and with the rest of the 
* incidental ”? music to the play, which is by no means slight, as 
that word is apt to suggest. I used to be very fond, in my 
piano-duet days, of Clarchen). Heroism again, and grandly 
motived : but without the subtler drama of a Coriolanus defeated, 
for higher ends, by woman. 


Of the two D.P.s, Furtwangler has the finer touch, in phrasing. 
This is a worthy record of the Berlin band. Columbia gives me 
less tonal conviction: it is lighter, and less immediately pulling 
in the levels below f. Parlophone bites nigh, yet a somewhat 
superficial treatment, it stems to me, keeps one at a little distance ; 
and the orchestral balance (e.g. about ? in. in) is not superfine. 
Of the three H M.V.s, the cheap one has virtues of clarity, 
perfect comfort in every note, and a medium-value in tonal 
colour that does not quite measure up to the finest we know. 
Mild, then, without that final grip that such music needs. Boult 
has simple eloquence, with less studied dramatic spacing ; here 
comes in (as, indeed, all the way) a mere matter of liking. In 
this music, I happen to prefer the heavier opening, and perhaps 
a little more of the black-cloak romanticism, such as Furtwangler 
gives us : even though he sometimes seems to study it too minutely. 
The New York disc achieves a ripe blend of recorded brightness- 
with-weight-and-bite. It may, for some, be a slightly superficial, 
almost fragile, beauty, but its attraction is well known. So, 


faites vos jeux, mesdames et messieurs! I have purposely spoken 


rather more closely, in this notice, of the tonal varieties than of 
the shades of interpretation, for I am sure many who read wish 
first to be assured of these former joys ; and though we eternally 
face the difficulty of conveying them in words, that is inherent 
in this task. Not infrequently (as I have said before), my ideal 
record would be made up of X’s phrasing, Y’s colour, and Z’s 
pace. So it is here. The Furtwangler is sound, and I don’t 
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think it would disappoint any average listener (if there be such 
a thing as an average). 


THE MEN OF PROMETHEUS 


Columbia LX277: London Philharmonic Orchestra (Wein- 
gartner). 
Columbia LX488: Vienna Philharmonic (Weingartner). 

Note that the H.M.V. record, D1163 (Coates), has been 
removed. The LX488 recording is on the last side of the Seventh 
Symphony and the LX277 occupies a similar place as fill-up for 
the Fourth. It is not very easy to picture Beethoven among the 
ballet-folk. He was never a balletomane. He spoke of the ballet- 
master’s “‘ doing his part as well as may be.” Vigano was the 
producer of this work, which contained a dozen characters. I 
know of no precise portion of the “ story ” for the overture or 
identification of its themes with characters. The legend is that of 
Prometheus’s stealing fire from the gods to inflame with life his 
creations of clay. Beethoven, for this 1801 production, wrote an 
overture and some seventeen other pieces, which were the means 
of giving him some excellent publicity. We never hear, now, 
anything but the overture, and that rarely. (I can recommend, in 
general, the piano duet form of most of the little-known Beethoven : 
I remember enjoying, in earlier days, all the Egmont ballet music 
in this way, long before I had heard anything but the overture in 
instrumented form—.nd then only on a military band, not the or- 
chestra.) There is one bit of Prometheus lore which everybody knows, 
though—how the melody that creeps into the finale of the Eroica 
is found already in the finale of the ballet music. The subject is 
a good one for miming. Would the Russians think of reviving it, 
I wonder ? Their enterprise has marched far beyond the common 
bounds of ballet music. It might be useful, if they get spun up 
for ideas, to look at such ballet music as the older masters wrote, 
and try their new art upon devising mimes to fit it. There need 
be no “ second-hand ”’ feeling about this ; and it might reconcile 
some of the faithful who have been a little concerned at their 
laying hands (and legs) on the “ absolute ”’ art of Brahms : though 
I hasten to say that I am not among those offended thereby. I do 
not insist that the argument that “‘ the original is always there in 
its purest form, for those that want it ”’ is all-sufficient : there may, 
I think, be works that cannot be made convincing in any balletic 
form ; but the reasons are likely to lie deep. 

One could split hairs, but I cannot imagine anyone splitting 
heads, over the differences here. There are certain tiny finesses in 
wood-and-string answering, that the Vienna people make: there 
is the slightest possible chordal lag to offset them. The reverbera- 
tion of their chamber is greater: some of my friends like the 
‘bloom ”’ that gives; but the sharper-cut English recording 
makes a few details clearer. It would be nice if I could hand this 
as a sample to all, and find out which they prefer ; then I could 
mark other discs for them (or not for them) accordingly. It is a 
good instance for choice, on the grounds noted. I always rejoice 
in the Vienna’s phrasing finesse, and I think that would catch my 
ear always—and perhaps my vote. But it is warming to know how 
an English orchestra now takes its place with the world’s choicest. 


THE RUINS OF ATHENS 
Vienna Philharmonic (A. Rose). On last side of Leonora 
No. 3. H.M.V. DB2886. 
Casals Orchestra, Barcelona (Casals). On last side of 
Fourth Symphony. H.M.V. D1728. 
The Easternism, a fashionable taste in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, is about the most characteristic part 
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of this music (an overture and eight pieces of incidental music). 
The old Casals recording sounds, naturally, rather dim-bassed 
now, Lut the rest pulls well, in the tone of its day, with a nice 
balance and discretion, though without noteworthy distinction 
in colour. The later record (not, be it noted, conducted by 
Walter) has obvious advantages, and offers some nice bits of 
wind timbre, with a keen full tone, slightly tinged with the 
chamber’s particular reverberatory effect, that, though in- 
offensive, is not greatly to my liking. If the result is slightly 
scrappy, that is partly Beethoven’s look-out. The overture is 
just a bright bit of conventional stuff, with the little extra that 
he could no more omit than he could prevent our recognizing 
his handwriting ; but it is not, this time, a matter of much more 
than a few pleasing curves in the signature. 


CORIOLANUS 


Berlin State Opera (Klemperer). Decca-Polydor CA8og1. 
Concertgebouw Orchestra (Mengelberg). Columbia LX167- 
London Symphony Orchestra (Casals). H.M.V. D14o9. 
B.B.C. (Boult). H.M.V. DB2to1. 


This (1807) was not written for Shakespeare’s play, but for an 
undramatic drama by von Collin. Like much great art, it 
transcends its immediate purpose, moving towards universality, 
and so mounting to the measure of the stature of Shakespeare’s 
imagination. Wagner, at his literary best a great critic, pierced 
to the heart of its impulse. Those who want to follow him need 
but recall the third scene of the last act, and marvel again at the 
brevity and concentration of the moods. Whether Virgilia or 
Coriolanus’s mother conquered, in their selfless plea, matters 
little. The play of spirit and emotion, the overcoming of 
Coriolanus’s weaker heroic side, the purification of motive, are 
marvellously shown. Here the poet transcends the historian ; 
and Beethoven, similarly, reveals the true drama of the man, 
as much in that lovely second tune—the women’s—as in the 
anxieties of the music and the realization of the swift-coming 
end. The concentration of this short work may be compared 
with that other evocation of the Hero, in the Third. I find 
Mengelberg rather plodding in his accentuation, and the recording 
is of a type that, though clear and pure, is not strong in indivi- 
duality, either of the tone of particular instruments or of the 
orchestra as a whole. The D.P. recording, by the nature of the 
chamber, gets a tonal bloom, and the older H.M.V. has a bite, 
carrying with it a quality of the hall that accords sufficiently 
well with that. The phrasing is careful, but not of the subtlest. 
The most direct, forward and urgent performance is Boult’s ; 
yet it is urgent only in the more obvious ways. As so often, 
this likeable conductor is apt to leave rather too much, in patches, 
to the level of the minute. The effect is not altogether easy to 
describe, though perfectly easy to understand (best of all, when 
one has studied his work with eye as well as ear). He is a good 
man for “*‘ getting on with the job,” and he is never ponderous ; 
but one does not feel that every phrase is absolutely and “* thus 
only” related to every other. These two H.M.V.s have a 
stronger body than the others ; but each record has caught the 
all-through spirit. The H.M.V.s will be esteemed, in the article 
of recording, according to one’s liking for this or that period 
of reverberation. 


FIDELIO 


Symphony Orchestra (Raybould). Columbia DB835. 
Berlin Philharmonic (Kopsch). Decca-Polydor LY6040. 
B.B.C. (Walter). H.M.V. DB2261. 


Beethoven had had his fling in the great tone-poem of 
** No. 3,”’ and came back to practical operatics eight years later. 
“No. 3” would overshadow any work. It was but one of his 
“new paths,” of which the Eroica was the most obvious. But 
whoever heard of such an overture—especially in those days, of 
one that neglected most of the opera ?—though, as the dis- 
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cerning always saw, it gripped the heart of it. 
Fidelio does not begin strongly. It wambles up to the point, 
and “No. 3” drove straight at it. Hence this overture, 
dramatically milder, but formally tense. The music turns, as 
it were, inwards upon itself, rather than expanding and over- 
flowing the subject, as in ** No. 3.”" The Decca strings have not 
as persuasive a pull as those in the other two discs. The Columbia 
(from Dr. Scholes’s History set) gives the fullest boldness, both 
of strings and wind. H.M.V. is equally good in strings, and 
not quite so sharp-set in the rest. The Decca chamber has a 
longish reverberation period. Though the Columbia is ex- 
cellent, recommendable value, and gives a very good idea of 
the work, Walter shows finer orchestral calculation (which may 
be nicely studied, by those who wish, in the last half of side 2), 
But the small-pocket man may quite happily buy cheaply (Col.), 


The opera 


LEONORA No. 3 


Symphony Orchestra (Clifford). 

Vienna Philharmonic (Schalk). H.M.V. D1614-5. 

Vienna Philharmonic (Walter). On last side, 
Athens Overture. H.M.V. DB2885-6. 

Berlin State Opera (Szell). Parlophone E10545-6. 

Concertgebouw (Mengelberg). On last side, Turkish March 
(Ruins of Athens). Columbia LX129-30. 

Not everybody troubles to remember the order of the four 
overtures to one opera. Why should they ? The tale runs from 
1805, with the “ No. 2,” through the next year (** No. 3’), to 
1807 (*‘ No. 1”), and finally to Fidelio in 1814. It will be noted 
that Walter contrives to give us another overture, and Mengel- 
berg, a bit from the play to which that short overture belongs. 


Decca K541-2. 


Ruins of 


The Walter recording of the tone-poem is highly gratifying, 
for its combination of ripe, round individual quality in the 
instruments, with a capital focus, and just the trifle of bloom 
that I like, with never a harsh moment. The (older) Parlophone 
has the familiar and, in its time, satisfying plumminess, that does 
not obscure clarity. ‘The Columbia holds, too, a good balance, 
without quite the light driving power of the Walter. Mengelberg 
has many excellent building qualities, and it is chiefly a certain 
stiffness that is common in him that seems to hold back the 
effects. They are strongly made, but not quite easily enough. 
Walter blends strength with ease—though, as we have seen, 
he is apt (not often) to lay a momentarily surprising hand on 
the rein, and break the flight. The admirably broad, mature 
hand on the older H.M.V. is notable, but the recording art of 
the later discs adds a maturity that Schalk could not know. The 
Clifford set has good impulse, but the subtleties of the other 
recordings are scarcely expectable—neither the individual values 
nor the mellowed roar of the full orchestra. Roar there is, but 
the blend and sweetness are not in proportion to power. Taking 
it all in all, the Walter is a safe bet. W. R. A. 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.] 





ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
*Edwin Fischer and Chamber Orchestra: Rondo in D 


(K.382) (Mozart). H.M.V. DB3110 (12 in., 6s.). 

This is something I do not remember to have heard in the 
concert-room—a_ single movement, with charming rondo and 
variation pleasures, written in 1782, presumably for one of 
Mozart’s concerts (at which he produced a number of piano 
oncertos, playing the solo part himself), or possibly for some 
pupil. Mr. Fischer touches the piano in a way that conveys 
much of the pellucid character of the music. If his runs are 
‘ot quite the pearliest possible, he is always a good servant to 
‘he composer and companion for the music : a pianist whose 
nature most listeners will like. In such music, if the soloist be 
right-minded, there need be no other conductor. The orchestra, 
in turn, is his true partner. Every note comes through justly, 
without fuss or obscurity, so that the scale and temper of the 
recording are aptly adjusted to those of the music. The sim- 
plicity of the tune and its treatment on side 1 (with the welcome 
relief of the minor-key variant) are apt to make us think the work 
slighter than side 2 shows it to be. Even so, Mozart is deceptive : 
it is not so easy as all that to bring off dewy simplicity. Side 2 
brings up the scale of the music, first in some harmonic touches 
in the andante variation—a characteristic heightening of emotion, 
for an instant, nearing the cadence ; then, the flirtatious dance, 
followed by the present-arms for the cadenza (presumably Mr. 
Fischer’s, but I have no information: any way, a pretty bit of 
sentiment). The winding-up is of concerto-like provenance ; so 
the Rondo moves from elementary pleasures to rather fuller, 
more vivid ones, whilst never going outside the easy compre- 
hension of any tune-lover. It is a good example of Mozart’s 
clear, simple procedure, both as to form and variation-treatment ; 
old hands may think some of it rather trifling, but it is just the 
thing to appeal to those only slightly experienced in the classics, 
who do not like to get far from “‘ the tune,” and who take keen 
pleasure (one shared by all musicians) in recognizing its friendly 
face, however set off by changes of attire. When we have such 
music framed on a record with real taste, we can confidently 
recommend it, as I do. 


*Philadelphia Orchestra (Stokowski): Prelude to Act 3, 
Tannhauser (Wagner); and Solitude (Tchaikovsky, 
transcribed by Stokowski). H.M.V.DB3254-5 (12 in., 12s.). 

This is really a tone-poem, whose delineation of spiritual con- 
flict may be compared with a later, more poignant expression, in 

Parsifal. Here we have a moving exposition of the pilgrimage 

music, in which the recorded riches of the orchestra glow with 

fine sombreness. The opening, with that wonderfully blended 
wind tone, gives a phrase of the pilgrims’ hymn, and as we see 

Tannhauser marching with them, we follow his thoughts of remorse 

and doubt and hope. The second phrase is from the passage in 

which Elisabeth pleaded for him before the knights. After another 

pilgrim phrase, there is a repetition of the Elisabeth phrase— 

perhaps to indicate the power-centre of Tannhauser’s thoughts ; 

then, a third pilgrim phrase, and a passage from the narrative 
B2 


we are later to hear from the chief actor. These motifs alternate, 
with strangely searching orchestration—colours worth listening 
for with great attention. Near the end of side 2 the Venusberg 
revels are recalled, followed immediately by a hymn-like strain 
(which makes us think of the blessing that he sought in Rome). 

These ninety-two bars comprise the opera version ; but there 
is an earlier, fuller version (a hundred and fifty-five bars), which 
included a most dramatic section, on the curse which the Pope 
pronounced on Tannhauser. That version was obviously a much 
more complete tone-poem, because the tragedy turns upon the 
apparently fruitless result of the knight’s quest for pardon. The 
composer presumably felt this too long a preface (we are reminded 
of a somewhat similar operatic case, in Beethoven’s Leonora No. 3). 
The version here recorded is grandly done. 

The fill-up does not seem to me very well chosen, though it has. 
its own melancholy to compare with Wagner’s—if that were not 
rather unfair. The well-known yearning quality is taken very 
seriously by Stokowski: one of his little weaknesses is that of 
overdoing small things. This side is an example of it. After the 
Wagner it seems absurdly, adolescently excessive. Those who like 
this kind of thing will like it very much, and, as I often and always 
sincerely remark, far be it from me to take away anyone’s pleasure 
in music, since I am sure he would not wish to deprive me of mine. 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (Walter) : First Symphony 
(Brahms). H.M.V. DB3277-81 (12 in., gos.). Auto. 
DB8337-41. 

I am glad to say at once that in this recording the clarity is 
clearly superior to that of the last records of this orchestra. The 
records are worthy, stirring, desirable. I could not wish a nobler, 
more truly elevated exordium. The rise and fall of tone is 
splendidly shaped. A godlike poise is needed here—as deep a 
sensitiveness as in the Tragic Overture, also issued this month. 
With that work this symphony has some affinity, I feel ; part of 
it, at least. Some readers will doubtless ponder the comparison, 
which seems to me to hold good at least for the first movement. 
That introduction (not planned, at first), with its climbing, 
brooding spirit, the bass beating unsatisfied wings, those downward 
craggy leaps, the characteristic Brahmsian upward arpeggios, 
opens a magnificent prospect. The Allegro takes up the introduc- 
tion’s thoughts, with a rich note of pathos (start of side 2) mingled 
with the vigorous heroic life and seeming to give rise, by reaction, to 
that new minor-key theme which quickly follows. A constant quick 
ebb and flow of emotion makes the movement exciting in every 
phrase. The recording and the conductor’s reading make it all 
remarkably lucid and persuasive. Near the end of side 2 a little 
of Walter’s sometimes rather extreme deliberation seems here in 
place, defining the melodic line and giving the right emphasis to 
our mental direction. Throughout, we need to follow the com- 
poser’s argument closely ; it is less the narrative of spiritual 
adventure than a synthesis of philosophical fruits-of-experience : 
none the less stirring because of that—all the more, if one be a 
Brahmsian bred. In the middle of side 3, the composer’s urgent 
pushing on seems to mark an impatience that he knows inwardly 
to be invalid, for very quickly he broadens into the true mood of 
strong acquiescence. ‘There seems, to me, far more power and 
meaning in a few pages of this movement than in many whole 
works that fret upon Fate; but that perhaps only means a 
temperamental chiming which others may not share. Yet it 
seems not inapt for those of quiet mind to declare, in a world of 
unrest (mostly self-made and largely self-determinable), where 
their strongest confidence lies. 

Second Movement. Sides 4-5. Gentle though the music is, 
it bears strong emotion, which Walter makes very clear: on a 
point of personal preference, perhaps just a shade over-emphasized. 
The second idea (mid-side) seems in a delicate way to explore a 
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beautiful combination of the close-drawn use of themes and of 
rhapsody (an element which Brahms always used with singular 
distinction and subtlety—one recalls the strange other-worldly 
flute solo in the Haydn variations). Yet he is never too far from 
home and truths that appeal very directly to the heart, as we are 
reminded early on side 4. Here horn and solo violin sing with 
touching power. A dozen people would build this rich movement 
into their experience in a dozen different ways. To know it, and 
its like, is to live in music as rarely one can live in the world of 
men. 

Third Movement. Side 6. Here the ear is taken at once by the 
purring orchestration, which this recording so fully lights up, and 
Walter’s appreciation of the composer’s pussyfoot rhythm. Note, 
for instance, the gently-eager urging of the semiquavers in the 
strings at about bar 16 (it is two in the bar). This little extra push 
is perfectly in place, if one likes the “‘ pussyfoot ” idea. At bar 62 
(a little over an inch on side 6), Walter oddly subdues the wind 
(original tune) and brings out the string accompaniment, which 
is developing in shorter notes a similar figure to that in the tune. 
I have never heard this done before. It does not hurt, though I 
don’t think it is quite worth while. I have not, I think, heard 
Brahms’s orchestration more favourably shown than in this set. 
It was always nonsense to condemn it, except in about a couple 
of places: Beethoven’s falls down oftener, for that matter, but 
that is no reason for regarding that speck on the sun until one is 
blinded to all proportion. The floating effect in the resumed first 
subject (last quarter of side 6) is one of the best of delights. A 
lovely movement, exquisitely reproduced. 

Finale. Sides 7-10. The best example I know of a “ hurry ” 
effect’s being really significant—chiefly because of its setting— 
occurs in those plucked string passages. Here is magnificent power 
to arouse impressions of awe and even of wildness, all without 
bluster, but with significance that may vary from the religiously 
impressive (having regard to the horn melody to follow) to the 
sinister. The Alpine horn scale can be noted in the G, F sharp, D 
(in key C) in bars 5 and 6 of the theme. Again, everyone will 
have his personal interpretation for this call, and for the big tune 
that follows. In the second half of side 7 Walter pushes on to a 
faster pace, but judiciously. It is a curious and striking effect 
when at the start of side 9, still a good way from home, we hear 
the big tune again—an effect that any student well primed as to 
“form ”’ is sure to sit up and stare at. There lies one great 
advantage of solid study: one is always getting the brightest 
surprises in the classics, part of whose greatness is in playing 
Old Harry with the rules. If you don’t know the rules, you miss 
a lot of this fun of breaking them. (I am of course using “‘ rules ”’ 
in its weaker meaning : any real rules that there are must obviously 
be derived from, not imposed upon, the practice of the great.) 

Mark how the horn call becomes wild and imperious (an inch 
from the end of side g), hurtling down like hail—all the more 
powerful a device because a few moments later it has reassumed 
its benevolent sway. Brahms is full of these grand touches of real 
drama, every one of them good enough to lift you out of your seat. 
The coda contains another: as it is dashing, apparently, to the 
imminent end, there comes a reminder of the hymn-like passage 
which we heard in the introduction, just after the horn-call. It 
is all meaty stuff, cut-and-come-again, technically of endless 
interest to the musician, and stirring the blood of everybody, 
learned or simple, who comes humbly to its rich table. I have 
had half a lifetime’s joy in it, and this amply satisfying recording 
renews every pleasure. May it make new friends for Brahms, and 
strengthen old allegiance. 
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Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler): Kiinstlerleben 
(Artist’s Life) Waltz (J. Strauss, Op. 316). H.M.V, 
C2gig (12 in., 4s.). 

If anyone who is not greatly thrilled by yet another Strauss 
waltz cares to listen mainly to the telling recorded tone, in a 
spirit of not too critical refinement, he will, I think, recognize it 
as a special brand, one of several that America has for some time 
been sending us. I have suggested that for effects of an open-air, 
pier type it is appropriate. I cannot enjoy it so much in Strauss, 
for though there are certain coarser strands in him, the artist’s 
diversity of attack is often to be praised. I found this record, 
on the small amount of needle-trial I can, necessarily, find time 
for in these first reviews, a pretty trying specimen for my fibre. 
That effect is not always accompanied by any trial for the ear ; 
but I confess that the not very resilient tone of this disc failed to 
excite enthusiasm, telling though it is, and solidly spacious. It 
strikes me, indeed, as more the sort of thing I would choose for 
a public assembly than for the chamber. In so far, then, as it 
gives that effect, it may be said to attain a form of reality ; but 
it seems well to make clear the distinction between this kind and 
the aspect that most of us have to consider when we put on the 
disc in our ten by six drawing-rooms. I know a few fortunate 
readers possess ballrooms, or, in the fury of gramophonic zeal, 
have put the rest of the household into the ten by six, and 
knocked out walls to make themselves a lordly salon ; but it 
seems to me worth while to consider the majority, at times. 
Apart from this, the playing might, I think, be more joyously 
informed by rhythmic life. 


*Boston Symphony Orchestra (Koussevitzky) : Introduction 
to Khovantchina (Moussorgsky, arr. Rimsky-Korsakov). 
H.M.V. DB3260 (12 in., 6s.). 

This is quite another plate of Boston beans. It may be recom- 
mended to any lover of simple tune and glowing colour. It 
should be noted that Rimsky-Korsakov scored the music, which 
Moussorgsky left unfinished when he died in 1881 (having 
begun it eight years before). The opera develops, in irregular 
fashion, a theme of political unrest. Happily, that need not 
concern us when we hear this prelude, which is a picture of 
daybreak in the Red Square at Moscow—the sun beginning to 
touch the pinnacles and flash across the curves of the domes. 
The bells are suggested ; a murmur from the strings bespeaks the 
renewal of life ; the most charming wood-wind tints are applied 
(and reproduced to admiration, in this beautifully balanced 
handling of the score). The folk-song simplicity is not, as 
sometimes we may find it in Russian art, oppressively naive ; 
here, it settles into the scene as hand into glove. There is no 
need for literary or philosophic preoccupation : the scene-setting 
is so apt and complete, the material so lucid, its treatment so 
limpid. There is no attempt to forecast the drama. As entirely 
congenial, almost primitive statement of natural fact in musical 
terms (though the painter’s art is highly developed) the prelude 
is likely to appeal to everyone who likes to make a picture of 
his own. 


B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Boult): Music for Strings 
(Bliss). H.M.V. DB3257-9 (12 in., 18s.). Auto. DB8342-4. 

Bliss is one of the sadly few composers who, starting in a bad, 
silly period, have grown into a not-too-unified maturity. I use 
the adjective, because it is, I think, not altogether the best thing 
that a composer to-day should turn out too many works of the 
same genre, or exhibiting, even, similar urgencies. An age of 
external bustlings it is, and one sign of the big man is his being 
able to get away from the obvious ones. The “ music of 
machines ” can but feebly represent our world: least of all, the 
composer’s, which is always much more of an inner than of an 
objective world. Bliss wrote some apt music for Wells’s Shape 
of Things to Come ; he has got over the earlier trickeries (amusing 
enough as they were) in which little could be detected but the 
shapelessness of things present. Now he writes his quintet and 
string Allegro, his Lie strewn the white flocks, and knows how to 
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find expression for lasting truths. How little it matters whether 
the century be the sixteenth or the twentieth—or even the 
fourteenth: the things which the composer makes live do not 
age ; the only ageing things are those which must die—and with 
many of which, we realize, composers have no business. 

The composer has already taken the big. way with strings, in 
not dissimilar general terms of attack to these. There is the 
flavour of the old concerto, the contrapuntal writing, the Elgarian 
breadth (the adjective carries no suggestion of anything more 
than a certain likeness in forthrightness and the broad-voyaging 
spirit). The asperities are mild, and will annoy no one who 
likes to get behind the notes. The quick change of phrase is 
characteristic ; so, too, is the rather impatient or slightly wilful 
pressing on with a not very strong rhythmic pattern, as early 
on side 2. The directness of speech is sometimes, I think, 
weakened thus, by the pursuance of a not very good idea. There 
is, too, rather a diversity of matter outspread, than a close 
knitting ; but there are temperaments which will welcome that 
more heartily than a Bachian economy. The softer emotions 
(as in the latter part of side 2) are perhaps somewhat fine-drawn : 
yet, compared with most present-day emotion, this is satisfying. 
Tlie harmonic and melodic terms cohere far better than in the 
bulk of writing .we hear—their non-coherence is a very big 
drawback to the acceptance of much that is offered ; yet there are 
pcriods in -Bliss when I do not quite feel that he has sustained a 
mood entirely truly: compare, for instance, the latter part of 
site 2 and the first of side 3. The weakening, if it be such, is 
slight and temporary, for the furthering of the thought on side 3 
seems to me cogent and quietly powerful. The flights of warmer 
fecling are short but apt ; he does not drag or wander, or knowingly 
pad. His broad rhythmic schemes are persuasive: one of his 
strongest points (with slight exceptions, as I have suggested). 

The fullest values of the music are not perhaps immediately 
taken in: not that it is difficult to listen to or to like: I hope 
nobody will be put off by remembering that Bliss was once “a 
bit of a lad.” Unlike some we know, he really has grown up. 
‘The last two sides, in particular, I should like to get into a better 
perspective with the whole than reviewing-time allows. There 
are bits there that I do not now see the entire relevance of, but 
the music carries sufficient convietion in its general attack to 
make one feel that with a little practice it would fall into shape 
in the listener’s mind as it did in the composer’s. The work, 
then, is not simply respectable ; it carries a fuller body of warmth 
than that coolish word conveys, and it welcomely warms this 
listener. It seems very likely that Dr. Boult had the benefit of 
the composer’s collaboration in arriving at his reading and 
balance of the score, so that we may well be satisfied with that. 
The playing is strong and broadly impelled. A few high sweeps 
(e.g. side 4) might have been brought to finer truth with further 
practice, and earlier, a ’cello note or two are slightly edged. 
These are but small defects in a performance that, to my mind, 
catches a glow from enthusiastic direction. This is music that 
I feel it would repay anyone to study and memorize. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Goossens) : Ballet Suite, 
Carnaval (Schumann). H.M.V. C2916-8 (12 in., 12s.). 
Auto. C7480-2. 

On my white-label discs the name of the orchestrator is not 
given. If I remember aright, the version that the Russian Ballet 
used was scored by several composers. The performance is very 
full and crisp, slightly more than life-size, with a trifle of excess 
reverberation, which, whilst not of the downiest, will probably 
not afflict most listeners. The sharp-edged quality is not much 
to my liking, however. It sounds (to put it rather hardly) like 
“a lot for the money.”” Some of Schumann’s whimsies do not 
come through with pristine delicacy—Harlequin, for instance, the 
last on side 1. Too many of the pieces, in this regard, sound 
alike. The beauty of the suite is that there are so many tender 
little intimacies in it, so many characters whose distinction lies 
in their diversity of fanciful delineation. Eusebius’s tune is 
mostly kept sotto voce, as the piano score directs, but this is not 
quite the “finely sensitive, gentle youth, who ever keeps modestly 
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in the background,” as his creator described him. The swelling 
accompanimental strings too easily seem to push forward. The 
conductor’s handling is gracious, however, and when we come 
to the “ blustering, overweening ”’ Florestan, the power is well 
in order. Side 3 begins with Coquette. Some of the happiest 
instrumental touches are here ; the crispness aptly frames the 
piquant damsel. Replique is omitted. Papillons loses a bit of its 
fleeting glee through the slowish pace. Chopin begins side 4. 
Here the wind can sing better than the piano, though only in 
terms of the latter can the music really be felt. Such lilting 
tunes as that of Reconnaissance come through with pleasant 
additional richness and warmth in this dressing-up. Side 5 
begins with Pantaloon and Columbine: again the wind crisps the 
tune. On the last side are Promenade, Pause, and the March. The 
last can well stand the orchestral weight, so that I end by enjoying 
the orchestrated form of the work better than at the beginning. 
The particular timbre of the recording will, I think, readily be 
realized, and one can soon accustom oneself to it, if one wants to. 
The steady hand on the stick is that of a musician who never 
plays us false ; and the pleasure of having a familiar work in 
another guise is worth a good deal, especially to those who are 
not passionately fond of piano colours when they can get orchestral. 
It is rather curious, by the way, that of the three forms in which 
the magic initials appear—as E flat, C, B, A; as A flat, C, B; 
and as A, E fiat, C, B—the first (spelling “Asch,” the beloved’s 
town) is not employed in the suite. Most of the pieces that 
use the notes (not by any means all in the set) start with No. 2 ; 
Harlequin, Florestan, Coquette and Papillons use No. 3. Pierrot has 
a slightly altered form in the bass. 


DECCA 


Queen’s Hall Orchestra (Wood): Symphonic Variations 
(Dvorak) ; and Sailors’ Dance (Rodrigo) and Rigaudon 
(Almira) (Handel). Decca X182-3-4 (12 in., 18s.). 

Here is a work I have long been asking for : one of the best sets 
of variations I know, surprisingly little played at concerts, con- 
sidering how much other works by this composer are esteemed. 
The music is numbered Op. 78, but was originally 40. It was 
written in 1877, when the composer was thirty-six—the year in 
which Brahms helped him to get his duets published, so giving 
him a great help on his way. (There is, by the way, another fine 
set of variations in the next year, in a sextet that I think is not 
recorded.) 

The theme runs thus: two bars, two, three ;_ then six rising to 
a climax ; then the seven repeated. Of the seven, each group has a 
rise and fall, with a different rhythm (the unexpected F sharp, 
in key C, in bar two reminds one rather of Brahms’s, in the First 
—the horn call in the finale). The second strain of the tune uses 
a dotted-note rhythm, working up to four bars and adding two 
more. There are thus plenty of small elements to vary. At first 
parts merely sport around the tune (already we could tell, if not 
informed, whose is the sportive hand). No. 4 runs a partly 
parallel tack to the tune. Five sports again, in livelier runs, and 
6 takes a slightly fuller round. We are now trying our paces ; 
7 develops more freely. This voyaging is a fine piece of planned 
seamanship. Side 2 (eight-fourteen): In 8, there is an accom- 
paniment (heard at the start) made from bars 3, 4. No. 9 makes 
a little country dance of the thing, and 10, reminded of dancing, 
takes the partner into another type of spin. 11 plays question-and- 
answer, in a meditative mood, finally spinning down by a cadenza 
into 12,a broader meditation for the fiddle : it is as if each variation 
suggested a linked idea for the next. Here we have got fairly away 
from the tune’s thraldom. In 13 we come back to its main shap- 
ing, though with free decoration and some divagation. In 14 
there is a delightful, shy hiding of the first phrase ; the tender 
accompaniment figure, in the end, leads it in, just in time to take 
a bow. 

Side 3 (fifteen-twenty-one) : A broader, even wild strain has its 
fling, and 16 cuts short the revel by putting the theme into a sort 
of Wellsian time-machine acceleration. 17 (three-time now) 
brings in a more delicate mood, and then another of the 
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characteristic whimsical movements follows, with a skittish accom- 
paniment in the wind to a new-key statement of the tune (major). 
Then a waltz develops each little two-bar phrase into an enlarged 
shape most cleverly. The minor key comes again with 20, which 
runs into 21 with much the same feeling. 

Side 4 (twenty-two-twenty-seven) : A Brahmsian touch for a 
time, particularly in 23. 24 delves into a darker realm, with eerie 
effect. 25 sings a cavatina, in a blend of minor and major keys. 
Here is a warmth of temperament which we find now and again 
in slow movements of quartets, curiously alien, in some ways, 
from the Bohemian styles. Another turn at mystery follows, with 
that easy mastery that makes Dvorak the student’s idol and 
despair. The last side is a fugue, on the first part of the tune, with 
such side-glances as the composer chooses to take—a glorious 
time. The winding-up is accompanied by those theatrical (and 
thoroughly relishable) thunders of presenting-arms that Dvorak 
delighted to use. Then there is a still looser-limbed fling at the 
tune, and a breathless chase for the last lap. There is nothing 
heavy here, but more science than might appear. Nobody wears 
that more lightly than this composer. The recording is strong 
and vivid, with some very nice light moments, and a slightly 
coarse feeling in the tuttis. 

Rodrigo was Handel’s first Italian opera. Fuller-Maitland tells 
us that it is incomplete, and that it is not known when it was 
produced—probably in 1707. This was in Italy, before the com- 
poser came to us. The sailors’ dance is one of those breezy 
solidities that one might have thought partly influenced by 
English folk-music (as I think Handel undoubtedly was, not 
infrequently) ; but at that date he knew not our riches, nor we 
his. Very mild were the riches that Rodrigo brought from Prince 
Ferdinand of Tuscany, for whom Handel produced the opera— 
the equivalent, says Flower, of £50 and a porcelain dinner 
service ; but, as rewards go, perhaps not so bad for a youngster, 
little known in the land. Almira had been brought out two years 
earlier, in Germany. The two tunes make splendid partners. 
Sir Henry Wood’s bold method suits them. These discs, by the 
way, were somewhat rough on my fibre. Their tones charm most 
when the forte work is best proportioned to the softer. There are 
moments when I feel some little discrepancy between the two 
levels, as regards truth and sweetness ; this may be a matter of 
recording adjustment, easily modifiable. 


COLUMBIA 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Kurtz) : The Swan Lake 
(Ballet Suite) Waltz (Tchaikovsky), and Intermezzo 
from Naila (Delibes). Columbia DX787 (12 in., 4s.). 

Mr. Kurtz is one of the conductors for the Russian Ballet. 
This recording has the opulent forwardness that owes something 
to recording skill, and is presumably planned to give the sense 
of the theatre: not only in the spacial feeling, but even more 
in the heightening of sentiment that recollections of old-time 
music should bring, and in that willingness to give oneself up 
to artificialities which is one of the best pleasures of theatre- 
going. If the impression I am trying to convey was not so 
planned, all the better: the fact that one gets it is a tribute to 
one’s own imagination, instead of to someone else’s! It would 
surely, in any case, be a weak imagination that could not recapture 
something of the spirit of the Imperial Opera at Moscow in 1877, 
and languish delicately for an hour with Prince Siegfried (a 
simpler soul than that other hunter we know), who, coming at 
midnight to shoot swans, remains to attempt the rescue of their 
leader, a princess enchanted by a wicked magician. Only 
between midnight and daydawn is she human again. In the 
original form of the ballet, there was an additional scene, which 
to-day we are not given—that in which the prince, at the festival 
at which he must choose a bride, is led by the wizard’s magic 
to believe that the latter’s daughter is his princess. The true 
one, in her grief, takes her life, and Siegfried, when he finds out 
the truth, takes his. Thereafter, the spirits of the unlucky pair 
are united, and so, at this remove, all ends happily. In the 
truncated form of the ballet the prince is killed by the magician 
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—surely a poor, unromantic finish ? For the straightforward 
waltz the tone is well enough. For the Delibes I like it leis, 
wishing for more finesse, too, in the string delicacies. An 
average theatre performance, with even tiny discrepancies aloft, 
does not represent the London Philharmonic Orchestra at its 
best. Nor does the opening string tone represent what I like 
best in recording. (Those who wish to identify the second 
extract may care to have the opening notes of the Delibes waltz- 
theme— M:S M7 n.d:d.1,:1, +) 





London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham) : Tragic Over. 
ture (Brahms) and Overture, Figaro (Mozart). Columbia 
LX638-9 (12 in., 12s.). 

As we light the autumn fire, there comes the breath of high 
tragic force to remind us that days of storm are nigh. The bare 
fifths of the opening, the A—E descent (in the first two chords, 
and in bars 4 and 6), the remarkably taut shaping of the music 
out of an exceptionally large number of small elements—as fate 
makes significant the tiniest elements in life’s pattern—this, and 
a grand directness of might, with a simple sense of pathos, make up 
a moving work, which has no precise dramatic background. It 
is not the tragedy of Hamlet or of Faust (as someone suggested, 
remembering that Brahms once said he would write music for 
Goethe’s vision). The music is mentally on the greatest scale. 
I cannot fully feel that the beginning of the interpretation and 
recording matches it, alert though it is, with certain elements of 
nobility and a fine feeling for the brighter or more reassuring 
emotion of the music. The playing improves after a rather 
unconvincing start. This music is very much a personal docu- 
ment, to be interpreted by each according to his experience of 
life, his imaginative reading of history, his plumbing of religion, 
if you like : music big enough to stand up to the keenest tests 
of any man’s mental world. After the first setting forth of those 
heroic thoughts, every one of which has meaning for the develop- 


ment, comes the oboe’s searching phrase, and (middle of side 1) — 


the trombones’ solemn yet (we may feel) reassuring utterance— 
a parallel, though not just in this mood, with Schubert’s use in 
the C major, which is one of the subtlest strokes of romance and 
power in all his writing. The opening out to the theme of 
consolation is very rich. This subject, in its blending of tender- 
ness and strength, sums up one of many aspects of Brahms that 
make him beloved. , What follows on this side, up to the reitera- 
tion of the opening two chords, seems vividly to suggest vicissitudes. 
The stimulus that the gentler theme affords lasts, musically, but 
for a moment, though we may think of it as working in the 
bundle of life more persistently. The best thought in the 
playing seems to me to come at the start of side 2, where the 
pathos is most satisfyingly expressed. Here are analogies with 
Beethoven’s grand feeling for the right speech at the right instant ; 
here, too, is his instinct for contrapuntal methods when the 
sensibility is to be tautened, without surface excitement : signi- 
ficance grows by barer statement, rather than by elaboration (we 
remember the splendid usage, in this way, of the Eroica, which 
we have more than once discussed). Hereabouts I feel the 
conductor best gets the measure of the music. The scale of tone is 
kept fairly modest, so that (I feel) the unified solidity of the music, 
that builds so closely, with an argument as keen as life’s own, 
comes home with the greater surety. Some might like more 
power on the last side ; but after all, this is not Milton’s ‘‘ Gor- 
geous Tragedy, In sceptred pall,”’ sweeping by. It is something 
more human and intimate, and of its fine, dark kind it has never 
been bettered. On the broadest consideration, I think the 
recording taut and true. 

Beecham’s Figaro is a souvenir all will be glad to have. It is 
taken at a pace which allows full and clear articulation (notice, 
e.g., the accompanying strings), not the tiresome rush that some 
conductors essay—when, I think, they have ceased to listen. 
The working up has its right little blaze of force. The music is 
broadly shaped, without excessive fastidiousness. If anything, 
the little special stresses seem a shade too regular. The full 
orchestration brings a thoroughly cosy feeling of satisfaction, and 
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the finish is kept on a high plane of virility. In such music, the 
only big sin is to be finicky. Sir Thomas seems to have broadened 
his treatment slightly ; the recording plays up in the most 
heartening way, to my full satisfaction. 


*State Opera Orchestra, Berlin (H. Rosbaud) and W. 
Gieseking : Concerto; with (Gieseking alone) Am der 
Wiege and Franzésische Serenade (all by Grieg). 
Columbia LX647-50 (12 in., 24s.). Auto. LX8339-42. 

[t is a long time since this old friend came round. I was glad 
to see Gieseking’s name on the label, feeling sure that he would 
treat it with affection and no patronage. (But what on earth 
allowed anybody to pass the wrong notes at the very start ? 
Tiere are several other—minor—slips ; e.g. p.79, early side 6.) 
Grieg’s youthful summer moods come through with all their old 
charm. The work was written when he was twenty-five, on a 
holiday in Denmark. It is perhaps as well that Grieg did not, 
in the end, adopt Liszt’s suggestions about the orchestration ; 
for though it is a bit lumpy in places (I believe it was his first 
wiiting for the orchestra), it follows safely good models ; and the 
spirit and flair are all his happy own. The orchestral work is 
not always striking, the band appearing to be rather lacking in 
lie and fullness at times. More eloquence might have been 
atiempted. 

The orchestra comes out better in the second movement, in 
colour if not altogether in emotion. Yet one does not want the 
neditation drawn out of its gentle scale, and I am quite content 
to have it thus, at a reasonable pace (it is sometimes painfully 
dragged). In the finale, the soloist again seeks firm outlines, 
not spurts and jerks. The band might here have jigged a bit 
more. It is rather stiff-rhythmed. Admittedly, Grieg was 
inclined to jog in short-breathed phrases. Side six produces 
about the most poetic living together of band and soloist. On 
a small point of working: I wish the former would dovetail with 
the soloist when he is finishing a run aloft, and it is due to 
come in on his final note. I don’t like to hear a gap there. 
Grieg’s Schumannesque procedure and harmonic line, near the 
end, brings a reminiscent smile. As to the rest of his pianistic 
laying-out, no wonder Liszt, when he had read the work at 
sight, was enthusiastic: Grieg had been an apt pupil of the 
Romantics. His special Northern flavour was the most delightful 
new spice, which sixty years have not staled, for English lovers 
of grace and good humour. This recording, without attempting 
any high flight, conveys sufficient of both these happy qualities to 
make it worth keeping. The piano solos (Cradle Song from Op. 68 
and French Serenade from Op. 62) present in the purest form 
Grieg’s simplicity, and his skill as a miniaturist. It is a pleasant 
exercise to study here his melodic and harmonic methods. The 
two pieces are touched off to admiration: a capital little lesson 
for any pianist, and a moment of sweetly poised relaxation for 
anyone. 


PARLOPHONE 
Berlin State Orchestra (Abendroth) : Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 1 (Liszt, arr. Miiller-Berghaus). Parlophone E11334 
(12 in., 4s.). : 
A smoothly-recorded work, that bites just sufficiently to satisfy 
our expectations. The tonal suavity is pleasing, the weight 
perhaps a trifle light, in general, the proportioning apt. There is 
enough power to please most people, and no harshness to grate. 
The quality of the chamber used for these recordings is, I think, 
well known. One is a little conscious of an empty-hall feeling, 
but it need not annoy. I think it is not entirely kind to the fiddle 
tone, which, however, remains clean, and only a little lacking in 
shades of quality. The wood-wind comes through best. For such 
a piece, I personally prefer a recording like this to nine out of ten 
others. There is no extravagance ; the music is brilliant enough 
without any added quirks of conductorial style. It can still be 
found exciting, and for those who like their excitement nicely 
bounded but not painfully confined this should be a congenial 
recording. W. R. A. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


*Rubinstein (piano): The Nocturnes (Chopin). Vol. II, 
Nos. 9-10, 13-19. H.M.V. DB3192-6 (five 12 in., 3o0s.). 
Auto. DB8327-31. 

The First Volume of the Nocturnes was fully reviewed in the 
August 1937 GRAMOPHONE, and there will be no need to repeat 
what was said about them there and the general spirit of Rubin- 
stein’s performance. 

Volume II opens with the two numbers of Op. 32 which did 
not find a place in the previous volume, but were passed over 
for the two of Op. 37. No. 1 in B major of Op. 32 is given with 
lovely veiled tone and an unhurried tranquillity which is only 
broken by the hint of drama in the striking Coda and the inter- 
rupted phrases before which find their reason in it. 

The two opening bars of the A flat major can never lose their 
magic for those who saw the first performance of Les Sylphides in 
this country: and indeed the whole Nocturne evokes that en- 
chanted and unforgettable ballet. Unfortunately the piano tone 
is a little ‘‘ banjoey ” in the treble, so that the melody is robbed 
of the proper singing tone that should clothe it. It may be 
unreasonable to want more of the spirit of the dance in the 
F minor section, and also to find Rubinstein’s rubato a little too 
obtrusive in this number—for every artist has his own ideas on 
that subject. For me, anyhow, this side is the least successful 
of the set. 

The C minor, which musically lags far behind the C sharp 
minor, Op. 27, No. 1, is played with all due reticence in the first 
part and not excessive power in the following section with its 
transpontine semiquaver triplets. This section fails to carry any 
conviction with one listener at any rate! 

It is a feature of this volume that Rubinstein is extraordinarily 
successful in interesting us in the Nocturnes which, musically 
speaking, do not reach a high level. The whole of the first 
section of the F sharp minor is repeated at once, with only a 
slight intensification of the melody where it goes into octaves. 
This melody is undistinguished, but Rubinstein’s lovely soft 
singing tone makes these two pages a delight. In the middle 
section, with its Grieg-like cadences, a cut is made from bar 20 (of 
this section) to bar 36. Just after this point the recording, for 
about four bars, goes to pieces, the chord at the climax being 
practically inaudible. The F minor Nocturne (Op. 55) is given 
a most masterly rendering. The often-repeated refrain never 
wearies, and the tenderness of the playing, the beautifully applied 
rubato, and the gentle glitter of the rapid ending are all points 
worthy of great admiration. The musical temperature drops 
with the E flat Nocturne that follows, but the clarity of the two- 
part playing and the beautiful timing of the notes in the Coda 
are things to notice and admire. 

Not all Rubinstein’s art can prevent the A flat section of the 
B major Nocturne (Op. 62) from sounding dull, but that dullness 
only enhances the sudden burgeoning of trills that follows. From 
here to the end—two lovely pages—the music is played with 
surpassing delicacy of tone and treatment. The E major Noc- 
turne is irredeemably commonplace, but Rubinstein makes the 
most of its good points, which are mostly harmonic. Finally 
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there comes the earliest, in point of composition, of the Nocturnes, 
the posthumous one in E minor. The influence of Field is 
obvious enough in the first part of the piece, but the remaining 
section is the purest essence of Chopin (it begins at the bar 
marked aspiratamente). These exquisite bars, full of romantic 
yearning and regret, are given with all the loveliness of tone at 
Rubinstein’s command, and fittingly conclude (for they are 
repeated at the end of the piece) his great task. 

As always, this artist is scrupulously accurate in his following 
of the text and as models of the finest playing and recording these 
two volumes stand alone. 

The three best records are DB3194 (F minor—E flat major, 
Op. 55) ; DB3195 (B major, Op. 62, No. 1: two parts) ; and 
DB3196 (E major, Op. 62, No. 2, and E minor, posthumous). 


Cecil Dixon (piano) : Shepherd’s Hey and Country Dances 
(arr. Percy Grainger). Columbia DB1713 (10 in., 3s.). 

A new recording of these delightful tunes was needed, and on 
the whole Cecil Dixon gives a good performance. Her playing is 
clean and straightforward, but, recalling Percy Grainger’s own 
record, one could have done with more tonal nuance in both 
pieces, and rather less of the feeling of folk-dancing in the vicarage 
garden. The recording is excellent. 


Eileen Joyce (piano): (a) Lotus Land; (+) Danse Négre 
(Cyril Scott) and Tarantella (Harry Farjeon). Parlophone 
E11333 (12 in., 4s.). 

Cyril Scott’s music does not seem to be much played in these 
days, but its obvious weaknesses should not blind pianists to its 
pleasant qualities. These last are fully exploited by Eileen Joyce. 
To Lotus Land she brings warm, if not voluptuous, tone, a delightful 
certainty of attack, and a sensuous excitement in what she is playing 
that communicates itself to the listener. Her nimble finger-work 
in the familiar Danse Négre is admirable. Harry Farjeon has 
drunk, as well as Cyril Scott, at the fountain of Debussy. His 
Tarantella does not show the usual characteristics of pieces with 
this title. It opens in a pleasant and melodious fashion but has 
not enough musical substance or impulse for its length, and so 
the composer seems to have eked out lack of inspiration with 
rather melodramatic effects, which, if pianistic, are unconvincing. 
Are these perhaps intended to represent the feverish hysteria caused 
by Tarantism ? Needless to say, Miss Joyce makes the most of 
the piece and, with the exception of one or two moments, the 
recording is excellent. 


Cortot (piano) : 
(12 in., 6s.). 
The musical interest of these twelve little waltzes is small, and 
this particular set is, for Schubert, singularly lacking in melodic 
charm. Beyond a nice modulation in the fifth waltz nothing 
happens to arrest the ear, expectant, at any moment, of an out- 
burst of lyricism. 

For concert purposes certainly, and for recording probably, 
these little pieces need the embellishments which Liszt gave to 
those making up the “‘ Soirées de Vienne.” However, the quiet 
intimacy of Cortot’s playing, in these days of terrific virtuosity, 
and the simplicity of the music are by no means without appeal. 
The recording of the piano is quite good. 


Landler, Op. 171 (Schubert). H.M.V. DB3268 


Kitain (piano): Ballade in A flat major, Op. 47 (Chopin). 
Columbia DX 788 (4s.). 

The A flat Ballade has been recorded innumerable times, 
though not very recently, and presumably is still “ the delight 
of the schoolgirl, who familiarly toys with its demon, seeing only 
favour and prettiness in its elegant measures.”” The music was 
suggested by the Polish writer Mickiewicz’s poem “ Undine,” 
which has the same legend for its basis, I imagine, as Ravel’s 
very different piece recorded last month by Gieseking. A 
correspondent has very kindly sent me a translation of Bertrand’s 
prose poem, used by Ravel, from some analytical notes by 
Edwin Evans, and I reproduce it here in the hope that Mickie- 
wicz’s poem follows the same legend ! 
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** Listen! Listen! ’Tis I, ’tis I, ’tis Ondine who lightly touch 
with drops of water the resonant diamond-shaped panes of your 
casement, on which the sad rays of the moon are shining ; and 
here, robed in black, the lady of the manor looks out from her 
balcony upon the lovely star-lit night and the beautiful sleeping 
lake. 

*** Each wave is a water-sprite swimming in the current, each 
current is a lane that ondulates towards my palace, and my 
palace is built of water, deep down in the lake, within the triangle 
of fire, earth and air. 

** Listen! Listen! My father thrashes the chattering waters 
with a green alder bough, and my sisters caress with their foamy 
arms the cool islets of grass, iris and water-lily, or they mock 
the doddering, bearded age of the line-fishing willow.’ 

‘* Having whispered her song she begged me to receive her 
ring upon my finger, that I might be the husband of an Ondine 
and visit her palace with her, to be king of the lakes. 

** And as I replied that I loved a mortal, vexed and sulky, she 
shed a few tears, burst out laughing, and vanished in a shower 
that whitely streamed down my blue window panes.” 


It cannot be said that Kitain’s playing throws any new light 
on this much-recorded piece. He is happiest in the rapid passage 
work which begins on Part 2 and continues in the C sharp minor 
section. This is done with delightfully light and sparkling tone. 
But he does not do much with the syncopated dance-like tune 
which starts, in F major, at bar 52, and of which there is far too 
much. Indeed, the thematic material of the Ballade is not at all 
striking. This is, then, a not wholly integrated performanc:e, but 
one that is well recorded and likely to give pleasure to those 
who admire the music. 


Petri (piano): Fantasia (in memory of my father) (Busoni— 
after Bach). Columbia LX640 (12 in., 6s.). 

This work is inscribed ‘‘ Alla memoria di mio padre Ferdinando 
Busoni, morto il 12 Maggio, 1909,’ and the significance of the 
** after Bach ” is to be found in a portion of the epilogue which 
Busoni wrote, in the last year of his life, to his complete edition 
of Bach’s clavier works. ‘‘ I have to thank my father for the 
good fortune that he kept me strictly to the study of Bach in 
my childhood, and that in a time and in a country in which the 
master was rated little higher than a Carl Czerny. My father 
was a simple virtuoso on the clarinet, who liked to play fantasias 
on Jl Trovatore and the Carnival of Venice ; he was a man of incom- 
plete musical education, an Italian and a lover of the bel canto. 
How did such a man in his ambition for his son’s career come to 
hit upon the one very thing that was right ? I can only compare 
it to a mysterious revelation. He educated me in this way to 
be a ‘German’ musician and showed me the path I never 
entirely deserted, though at the same time I never cast off the 
Latin qualities given to me by Nature.” 

Anna, Busoni’s mother, only survived her husband by a few 
months, but lived to hear Gino Tagliapietra play the ‘‘ Fantasia 
after Bach.”” Though Busoni’s work, a free fantasia in the manner 
of a Bach chorale prelude, has as its core and climax the lovely 
chorale In dulci jubilo, the music is without religious significance. 
Busoni had said in 1917 ‘‘ Wagnerism and Christianity as well 
are nothing to me ”’ (the juxtaposition of the two is curious!), 
and though, as Professor Dent says, he never lost altogether a 
certain affection for the picturesque aspects of Catholicism, he 
no longer believed in the doctrines of the Church. 

The music must be taken as expressing filial gratitude for all 
that his father’s introducing him to Bach had meant to Busoni. 
After the introductory section hinting at a chorale which is fully 
stated farther on there are some bars more in the manner of 
Franck than Bach—rather curiously, Busoni admired at least 
some of Franck’s music, and had in his repertoire the Prelude, 
Choral et Fugue, and the Prelude, Aria et Final—and this is perhaps 
the most individual moment in the work. The second side is 
occupied for the most part with the chorale Jn dulci jubilo, which, 
with contrapuntal elaboration, is built up into a grand climax. 

This piece, so obviously the product of a fine and elevated 
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mechanism @ Moulded-arm type high-efficiency 
pick-up @ Superb figured walnut cabinet @ 
For A.C. mains, 200-250 vol s, 50-60 cycles 


40 GNS. 


Extended terms quickly 
arranged. 
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Emerging from Radiolympia supreme and unrivalled, 
Marconiphone place before you the very highestorder of 
home entertainment. Incomparable quality of reproduc- 
tion, world-wide reception combine with exquisite 
craftsmanship of cabinet design to present world radio 


that has triumphed over all. The magnificent example of 
Marconiphone quality, illustrated here, is a six-valve 
five waveband superhet automatic radiogram. It can be 
seen and inspected at any principal Stores and Radio 
Dealers in the London area entirely without obligation. 


MARCONI? 5 © 


ag 4 aa TELEVISION! Demonstrations of Marconiphone Television are given 
Bi os all mF ae ~~ ee 
are demonstrated daily. 


THE MARCONIPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, RADIO HOUSE, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 


daily in our showrooms at Radio House, 210-212 Tottenham Court Road, 
London, W.1, throughout the year between the hours of 3 and 4 p.m 
You are cordially invited to these demonstrations. There are three 
magnificent Marconiphone Television Models 60, 80 and 120 gns. which 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


“METSTERSINGER’ 


CHURCH SCENE and PRIZE SONG 
WITH TORSTEN RALF AND OTHER PRINCIPALS 


RECORDED IN COVENT GARDEN 





(Act 1)—Da zu dir der Heiland kam (‘‘ Church Scene”—As Our 


Saviour Came to Thee) 


(Act IIT )—Wach’ auf, es nahet gen den Tag (Awaken! The Dawn of 
The CHORUS of the 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, Covent Garden, with the London 


Day Draws Near). Both in German. 


Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Conducted throughout by Sir Thomas Beecham 


Recorded at the Actual Performance in the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 1936 


October 1937 


(Act IIT)—Morgenlich leuchtend (‘‘ Prize Song’? — Part 1): and 


Abendlich dammernd (“ Prize Sonz’’—Part 2). Both in German. 


LX645 (6s.) 


TORSTEN RALF, RUDOLF BOCKELMANN, TREFOR 
JONES, SAMUEL WORTHINGTON, ROY DEVEREUX, 
FRANK SALE, POWELL LLOYD, BOOTH HITCHIN, 
LESLIE HORSMAN, FREDERICK WOODHOUSE, with the 
CHORUS of the ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, Covent Garden, and 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra 


LX646 (6:.) 





Sir THOMAS BEECHAM 

Con. The Lon. Phil. Orch. 

TRAGIC OVERTURE (Brahms—Op. 81). 
In Three Parts 


MARRIAGE OF FIGARO — Overture 
(Mozart). Two Records LX638-g (6s. each) 


WALTER GIESEKING (Piano) 


and Members of the State Opera House, Berlin 
Conducted by HANS ROSBAUD 
CONCERTO IN A MINOR (Grieg, Op. 16) 
Four Records, LX647-50 (6s. each) in Art 
Album (free) with descriptive brochure, 
Complete (245.) 
(Auto. Coupling-Records, LX8339-42) 


ANATOLE KITAIN (iano) 


BALLADE No. 3 IN A FLAT (Chopin— 
Op. 47’. In Two Parts DX788 (45.) 


EMANUEL FEVERMANN 
(‘Cellc) & MYRA HESS (Piano) 


SONATA IN A (Beethoven, Op. 69). Three 
Records, LX641-3 (6s. each), with free 
descriptive brochure Complete (18s.) 


(Auto. Coupling-Records, LX8336-8) 


EGON PETRE (Pianoforte) 


FANTASIA (In Memory of My Father) 
(Busoni—after 7. S. Bach). In Two Parts 
LX640 (6s.) 


TINO ROSSI, Tenor 


IL PLEUT SUR LA ROUTE (Pathway 
of Tears) 

DANS L’OMBRE DU PASSE (Shadows 
of the Past). Both in French. DBr715 (3s-) 





Finest Lyric Tenor Since Caruso! 


GALLIANO 
MASINI, Tenor 


First Record 


LA BOHEME—Che gelida manina (Your Tiny Hand 
is Frozen) (Puccini) 

CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA—Addio alla madre 
(Farewell, dear Mother) (Mascagni) 


Both in Italian LX644 (6s.) 





The LON. PHIL. ORCH. 

Conducted by EFREM KURTZ 

THE SWAN LAKE (Ballet Suite)—Waltz 
( Tschaiko-esky— Op. 20a) 

NAILA—Intermezzo (Delibes) DX787 (45.) 


CECIL DIXON 


COUNTRY GARDENS 
SHEPHERD’S HEY 


(Pianoforte) 


DB1713 (35). 


YVONNE CURTI (violin) 
SCATTERED FLOWERS (Fleurs Eparses) 
SERENADE (Ravini’s Serenade) 

DB1714 (35.) 
Reg. Bd. of H.M. Grenadier Guards 


AMPARITA ROCA, March 
SIAMESE PATROL __DB17712 (3s.) 


First Record — 
RICHARD GOOLDEN as 
“Mr. PENNY” 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
Mr. PENNY ON GOV- 
ERNMENT SERVICE 


With RICHARD GOOLDEN as Mr. Penny, 
DORIS GILMORE, ANTHONY EUSTREL, 
RANI WALLER & GLYNN JONES. 

In Two Parts DX791 (45.) 

From London’s Best 


and Latest Shows 


“CREST OF THE WAVE” 

SELECTION. In Two Parts-ORCHESTRE 
RAY MONDE DB1717 (35.) 

IF YOU ONLY KNEW (Intro. “‘ Heaven 
of Your Heart ”’) 

Halfway to Heaven (From Film ‘‘ The Street 
Singer”’) ALBERT SANDLER and HIS 
ORCHESTRA FB1767 (2s.) 


SELECTION. In Two Parts—DEBROY 
SOMERS BAND DX790 (4s.) 


“LONDON RHAPSODY” 

SELECTION. In Two Parts—DEBROY 
SOMERS BAND with RAYMOND 
NEWELL, Baritone DB1716 (35.) 

THE WALTZ OF THE GIPSIES 

Ten Pretty Girls, Tango Fox-Trot (Not from 
“*London Rhapsody ’?)—MANTOVANI and 
HIS ORCHESTRA FB1763 (2s.) 


“CRAZY DAYS” 
SELECTION. In Two Parts—Pianoforte 
Solo by the Composer, BILLY MAYERL 
FB1747 (2s5.) 








New Record in the Popular Descriptive Series— 


NAPOLEON —A Soldier’s Vision 


With SIDNEY TORCH (Organ), PHIL PARK (Narrator) and 
In Two Parts 


DAVID JENKINS (Vocalist). 


Complete October Supplement post-free from 
Corvumsia, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1 





DX789 (45.) 


Prices not valid 
in LFS. 


Columbia 


RECORDS 
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mind, is given a noble performance by Petri. The first part 
of the music is played with warm tone and deep feeling, the latter 
part with great brilliance. The recording is excellent except at 
the climax on Part 2, where there is some lack of clarity in the 
upper part of the keyboard. 

‘The best recommendation of this piece would be to say that 
one feels that Bach would not have refused his signature to it ; so 
truly, yet so individually, does it follow in his footsteps. 


Rudolf Dietzmann (’cello) with piano accompaniment : Papillon 
(David Popper) and Czardas (Adolphe Fischer). Parlo- 
phone F899 (10 in., 2s.). 

The ’cello is hardly the instrument to represent so airy a 
creature as a butterfly, but the title is of course only an excuse for 
a technical display, and as such Mr. Dietzmann does it justice. 
The Czardas follows the conventional lines of such things and gives 
the artist more opportunity to interest us, musically speaking, in 
his playing. To fine technique is allied a tone that is full and strong 
but, as recorded, with often a slight edge on it. As the school 
reports say, this artist could do better, one feels, with more 
promising material. The recording is good. 


George Boulanger (violin): African Serenade (Boulanger) 
and American Vision (Boulanger). Parlophone R2389 
(10 in., 3s.). 

It only became clear to me when Mr. Boulanger exposed his 
American Vision that his aim in these two pieces was to make the 
violin sound like a saxophone. He has succeeded brilliantly in 
his ambitious task, and I should not have believed it possible 
that catgut should have so clearly revealed its origin as in the 
extraordinary wailings and whinings—as of an amorous feline— 
that break out in this recording. Africa, represented by the 
aforesaid sounds and a bit of tom-tom (no joke intended !), is 
soon abandoned for a jazzed but Dvorak-like tune, sounding 
absurdly civilized, and this for an ingenious bit of writing in 
which occurs an effect which may be described as scooping up 
io a minor interval but immediately sharpening on it. 

The vision of America is not Abraham Lincoln’s but that of 
any dance hall plentifully supplied with liquor and lovelies, 
ihings never lost sight of by this music. 

This record really should have gone to my colleague Mr. 
Jackson, but I derived some pleasure from the deliberate per- 
versities both of the music and of the skill of the player. Hear 
it even if you only want some idle amusement. Good recording. 


*Feuermann (’cello) and Myra Hess (piano): Sonata in 
A major, Op. 69 (Beethoven), and Andantino (from 
** Konzertstiick ”) (Weber). Columbia LX641-3 (three 
12 in., 18s.). Auto. LX8336-8. 

I reviewed the excellent Decca-Polydor recording of this work, 
played by Paul Grimmer and Wilhelm Kempff, in the December 
1936 number of THE GRAMOPHONE. The present recording is 
accompanied by a leaflet giving an analytical note on the music 
which announces, also, a cut in the reprise of the first part of 
the Scherzo and the omission of the conventional repeats in the 
first and last movements. These things, if I am not mistaken, 
were done in the previous recording. 

The Casals-Schulhof recording of the work (in the Connoisseur 
Catalogue) dates back to 1931. If price dictates the choice, it 
must fall on the Decca-Polydor, but if the extra shillings are of 
small account, then, in spite of a too distantly recorded and too 
self-effacing pianist, the H.M.V. recording must always remain 
unsurpassed because there is only one Casals. 

Feuermann is a very fine artist and has a tone of much richness : 
indeed, such opulence needs rather more variation if it is not to 
pall upon the ear. Myra Hess is not so good an accompanist 
as Kempff, and therefore is at her best where the piano is either 
heard alone or with plenty of independent interest. The first 
and third movements are the most successful, and the fine tunes 
that grace both do not fail of their effect, while Miss Hess gives 
a special finish and sparkle to her part in the Finale. 
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The combined lightness and grimness of the Scherzo make it a 
very difficult movement to bring off, and these players are no 
more successful in it than those of the Decca-Polydor version. 
The movement is too forcefully played on the whole, though it 
occasionally catches the right mood—as in the Coda. The little 
slow movement that introduces the Finale lacks sensitiveness. 

There is more, then, in the work than this recording gives us, 
but it should certainly be heard as the recording itself is admirable 
and the playing of first-rate quality. 

On the spare side instead of the poorly recorded Bach Prelude 
and Fugue which was the fill-up in the Decca-Polydor version 
we are given a charming air and three variations by Weber 
which the label briefly calls Andantino. It is delightful and 
gracious music and very well played by both artists. So here is 
another point in favour of the Columbia recording for those 
who are weighing the possibilities. 

A. R. 


* MUSICRAFT ” 


Purcell: Sonata inG minor (1023) (Frenkel, violin ; Hunkins, 
*cello ; Wolff, harpsichord). Dittersdorf: String Quartet 
No. 6 in A major (1017-8). Perole String Quartet. 
Mozart: Sonata in F major (K.332) (1013-5) (Wolff, 
piano). Buxtehude: Cantata, Singet dem Herrn (1008). 
Luening (soprano) with String and Harpsichord accom- 
paniment. John Alden Carpenter: Berceuse de la 
Guerre and two songs from Water Colours (1016). 
Hager (mezzo-soprano) and Dougherty (piano). Beet- 
hoven: Trio in C minor, Op. 1, No. 3 (1019-1022). 
The American Art Trio (Hollaender, violin; Hunkins, 
*cello ; and Kaye, piano). 

(All the above records cost $1.50 each and are issued by 

Musicraft Records, 10 West Forty-seventh Street, New York, 

U.S.A. ; also from Alfred Imhof, Ltd.) 


** Musicraft ” send a most interesting batch of records for review 
which unfortunately cannot be given the space they deserve. 

One is particularly grateful for the charming Purcell Sonata in 
G minor, one of those in three parts—i.e. for violin, and figured 
bass played by ’cello and harpsichord. The performance is warm- 
toned, the balance excellent, and the music has many points of 
beauty. 

The Dittersdorf Quartet was also well worth doing. The 
composer (1739-1799), a violinist, was a contemporary of Haydn 
and Mozart and much esteemed in his day as an opera writer. 
His quartet is patently entertainment music, but none the worse 
for that ; and there are distinct touches of originality—e.g. the 
trumpet-like passages in the first movement and the balancing of 
grave and gay elements in the Minuet (this has been recorded 
before) which serves for a slow movement. The Finale is a brilliant 
sounding piece of work. The playing, especially of the first 
violinist, is in excellent style, and the tone and balance are good. 

I was surprised to find Mr. J. F. Porte writing in the Chesterian 
that Mozart’s Piano Sonatas had only historical value. This 
means, I suppose, that he does not know them. 

The majority of them are delightful to play and to listen to, 
always taking it for granted that the player understands Mozart’s 
dynamic values, has a sense of style, and true singing tone. Ernst 
Victor Wolff, like Landowska, is happier at the harpsichord than 
the piano. His playing is rather hard—there are one or two 
** blasts ”—and somewhat lacking in flexibility and charm. The 
notes are all there, but not nearly all the poetry. Students who 
use the records should not imitate the staccato bass at bars 56-59. 
The bass phrase should certainly be played /egato both for its own 
sake and to offset the staccato treble. The slow movement does 
** sing,” and the final movement is played with much brilliance, 
but with too big tone to suit Mozart. The spare side is occupied 
with a charming Rondo (K.485). The Buxtehude Cantata 
(Singet dem Herrn) is a jolly piece of music-making, and more 
successfully sung (with violin, ’cello, and harpsichord accompani- 
ment) by Ethel Luening than the one she did previously. Her 
tone (except at the opening of Part 2, where control fails 
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momentarily) is much steadier, and her sense of rhythm, as before, 
is admirable. Perhaps she will give us one of the Alessandro 
Scarlatti Cantatas now ; some of them should be recorded. 

I remember John Alden Carpenter’s Gitanjali with much 
pleasure and should—ungratefully—have preferred When I bring 
to you coloured toys to the rather too derivative though expressive 
Berceuse de la Guerre—the original model being surely one of 
Moussorgsky’s songs in which a beggar-woman rocks her child to 
sleep. The two numbers from Water Colours, On a Screen (wasn’t it 
a Chinese screen?) and The Odalisque, are wholly delightful. The 
mezzo-soprano, Mina Hager, is a find, for hers is a voice of true 
lyric quality which records really well. I beg her to pay more 
attention to enunciation, however. Her words are none too clear. 
For once the piano accompaniment, well played, is a little too 
obtrusive. This is a very nice recording. Finally there is a welcome 
recording of the early Beethoven Trio in C minor which Haydn, 
though approving the other two numbers of his Op. 1, advised 
Beethoven not to publish. One cannot imagine that Haydn was 
jealous, but perhaps he thought the young man’s revolutionary 
ardour needed curbing. 

Lovely as is the first movement, one’s heart goes out to the 
enchanting Minuet, with its bewitching piano part, and to the 
splendid Finale and its lovely singing second subject. The slow 
movement is on more conventional lines. The spare side is given 
to a little posthumous Trio in B flat major in one movement which 
was composed by Beethoven “for his little friend Maxmiliane 
Brentano, to encourage her in piano-playing.” The charm of the 
gift and the music should not be spoilt by the sordid fact that 
Beethoven had borrowed money from the Brentanos and was thus 
paying in kind—though they, no doubt, had no idea of the value 
the MS. would have historically ! 

** Musicraft ”’ deserve all praise for giving young artists a chance 
to be heard as well as for their choice of works. The American Art 
Trio, who here make their bow, is composed of players of un- 
common merit, and a little better balance between the piano—it 
is a little too distant—and the strings would have put this recording 
in the highest class. As it is, I heartily recommend it as a most 
artistic achievement which gave me the greatest pleasure. No 
chamber-music lovers should neglect it. 

The recording of all these pieces is uniformly good and the one 
criticism to be made—other than a few points mentioned above— 
is that the surfaces are a little more noisy than those to which we 
are accustomed. 

A. R. 


CHORAL 


Sorokin Russian Choir : Russian Cherubic Hymn and 
Peasants’ Chorus from Prince Igor (Borodin - Rimsky- 
Korsakov). Parlophone R2386 (10 in., 3s.). 

Russian church music may lack variety but it is always moving 
to hear in small quantities and produces at once its own peculiar 
atmosphere. The Cherubic Hymn is sung in the last week of Lent 
in the Russian Liturgy. One misses, in the Sorokin Choir, the 
deep rolling basses that were the glory of Russian church music, 
but the choir is a well-disciplined and able body of singers. 
Borodin’s chorus needs a larger volume of tone, but, beginning 
with a solo soprano, continuing with the rest of the women’s 
voices, and then the men’s, it is given a pleasing performance. 
A nice record. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Torsten Ralf (tenor) and others, with Covent Garden Opera 
Chorus and the London Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir 
Thomas Beecham: Morgenlich leuchtend (Prize Song) 
from Die Meistersinger (Wagner), sung in German ; the 
Chorus and Orchestra only in Da zu dir der Heiland 
kam (Church scene, Act 1) and Wach’ auf, es nahet gen 
den Tag (Act 3) from Die Meistersinger (Wagner) ; sung 
in German. Columbia LX645 and 646 (12 in., 6s. each). 

The issue of a new series of excerpts from operas, recorded 
during actual performances at Covent Garden, was begun last 
month and is now continued. This time it is the turn of Die 
Meistersinger, and again Sir Thomas Beecham is in charge. 

The records having arrived very late, I cannot play them over 
as often as I should like to do. Perhaps it is as well, for I cannot 
resist the temptation to play them “ all out,” and, kind as my 
neighbour is, there is a limit to his forbearance. 

For some general remarks on the subject of recording in the 
concert-hall or opera-house I refer the reader to last month’s 
issue of THE GRAMOPHONE (p. 158). Here I need only refer to 
one small point, The recorded excerpts may begin or end with 
unusual abruptness. It is inevitable, of course, but inclined to be 
disconcerting. 

The praiseworthy features of last month’s recordings are in 
evidence again in these new productions. The particular balance 
between vocalists and instrumentalists needed to create the 
illusion of voices coming over the orchestra has been achieved 
with a remarkable measure of success, and, all things considered, 
the clarity of the recordings is highly commendable. 

The excellent choral excerpts are on LX645. The other record 
is utilized to give the Prize Song in full, and quite unavoidably it 
offers short measure for money. For this the quality must be held 
to make amends. The music continues after Walther has con- 
cluded his song, so far as Eva’s Keiner wie du, so hold zu werben weiss. 
The song thus has its appropriate setting in full and with full 
Wagnerian orchestral accompaniment. As a record of the Prize 
Song, therefore, this one is unique. Completeness and an authentic 
atmosphere, however, are not its only virtues. The tenor’s 
rendering of the song is one of the best that I have heard on a 
record. For once in a way I feel that here is a Walther who might 
have outsung a dozen rivals, instead of having to thank his lucky 
stars that no one but that fool of a Beckmesser was prepared to 
challenge him. 


*Galliano Masini (tenor) with orchestra: Che gelida manina 

- from La Bohéme (Puccini) and Addio alla madre from 

Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni); sung in _ Italian. 
Columbia LX644 (12 in., 6s.). 


I seem to have read this artist’s name more than once in our 
correspondence columns. This, I feel sure, is his first British 
record and I am happy to become acquainted with a tenor of 
such sterling merit. He sings smoothly, easily, steadily, and with 
no apparent effort. Throughout the range covered by these arias 
the quality is evenly good ; his top notes are splendid ; the high C 
in the air from Bohéme is superb. His diction is beyond reproach, 
he phrases well and he has style. He is Italian enough to be fond 
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of * letting it rip ” and artist enough to curb this national char- 
acteristic and keep it within reasonable bounds. 

1 am assured that there is always a market for a new record of 
Che gelida manina, if it is a good one. The success of the present 
record should therefore be assured. I still feel that there is a 
sincerity about Hislop’s version of the Bohéme air which puts it 
above all others (modern recordings only being considered) ; it 
is in the first part of the aria that Hislop excels. Masini, however, 
is not so far behind and he finishes off the aria in glorious fashion. 

Perhaps the voice is too bright and ringing to be wholly 
satisfying in the air from Mascagni’s opera, but I shall not 
aticmpt to find anything else amiss with the singing. However 
lax his morals may be, this Turiddu is no coward. Bravely he 
faces the consequences of his folly and in his moving farewell to 
his mother he never breaks down until the end. It is a pity that 
a singer was not engaged to sing the few words allotted to Turiddu’s 
mother. The omission is common but this does not excuse it. 

Columbia are modest as ever in describing the arias as sung 
‘\vith orchestra,” and their modesty does less than justice to 
the splendid band of musicians they engage. In both of these 
items the work of the orchestra is excellent. The recording too is 
as fine as modern technique will allow. 

lo opera-lovers this record is commended most cordially. 


Elisabeth Schumann (soprano) with Gerald Moore at the 
piano : Frithlingstraum (A dream of Spring), Op. 89, No. 11 
(Miiller-Schubert), and Der Einsame (The solitary one), 
Op. 41 (Lappe-Schubert) ; sung in German. H.M.V. 
DB3185 (12 in., 6s.). 

Elisabeth Schumann goes serenely on her way, appropriating 
songs that do not really fall within her sphere, and instead of 
uitering stern reprimands I find myself ever ready to offer excuses 
for her. She does it so successfully. The present songs should have 
been sung by a man; yet what lover of Schubert can hear this 
record and resolutely thrust it aside ? The singer’s voice is rather 
too light to make the most of the contrasts in Friihlingstraum ; yet 
her performance is extremely artistic and delightful. The fact 
that Der Einsame has been so seldom recorded should be an 
adequate excuse for the production of the present recording. 

Not a little of the credit for this excellent record belongs to 
Mr. Gerald Moore ; the recording is splendid. 


Lina Pagliughi (soprano) with the E.I.A.R. Symphony Orchestra, 
Turin: Son vergin vezzosa and Qui la voce, both from 
I Puritani (Bellini) ; sung in Italian. Parlophone E11335 
(12 in., 4s.). 

Time was when recordings of these once-familiar excerpts from 
I Puritani were plentiful ; in recent years recordings have been 
few. 1 owe my introduction to Son vergin vezzosa to Maria Barrientos, 
who recorded it most brilliantly ; I have heard Qui la voce too 
often to recall the first time, but I cannot remember a more 
moving performance than that given by Hempel, both in person 
and on H.M.V. 7-53012. 

Son vergin vezzosa (sometimes referred to as the polonaise) is a 
show piece, which a capable singer can make brilliantly effective. 
The heroine is in a happy mood. Arrayed in her wedding dress, 
she views herself in the glass and is childishly pleased to note what 
a pretty picture she makes. In Qui la voce she is demented ; Lucia 
and Hamlet are not the only operas that can boast of mad scenes. 
She thinks her lover has deserted her and the shock unhinges her 
mind. The mood of the cavatina is one of sadness and despair. 
That of the ensuing cabaletta Vien, diletto is one of happiness, for 
the demented girl now thinks that her lover is coming to her ; 
this piece can be abundantly trimmed with vocal ornaments. 

The present recording includes both Qui la voce and Vien, 
diletto on one side of the disc, the latter being abbreviated. This 
course was followed in some earlier recordings. Its disadvantage 
is that something has to be hurried rather more than is desirable. 
Here it is the Qui la voce, the full pathos of which is not realized, 
though its mood of sadness is not overlooked. Apart from this, 
Lina Pagliughi sings both these difficult arias with commendable 
skill. The recording is very satisfactory. Those who enjoy 
coloratura should certainly hear the record. H. F. V. L. 
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SONGS 


Taken as a whole, the song records of the month are a rather 
depressing lot. Most of the songs are taken from films. Nothing 
is of any great musical value. Throughout, the recording is clean 
and smooth. Orchestral accompaniment to all the songs. 


The pick of the bunch is the contribution of Herbert E. Groh, 
the popular German tenor. His songs are extremely tuneful, 
very well known and attractively sung ; Friml’s Indian love call 
from ‘‘ Rose Marie ” and Sieczynski’s Vienna, city of my dreams ; they 
are sung in German (Parlophone R2384, 3s.). Another German 
The artist is Joseph Schmidt and he 
obliges with a lilting waltz by Johann Strauss, Simplicius, and a 
lively little song entitled To-day is the happiest day of my life (Parlo- 
phone R2383, 3s.). 

Marta Eggerth’s songs are disappointing. She does not shine 
with her usual brilliance in My heart is longing for you and is definitely 
out of her element in A new life is beginning. These songs are from 
the film ‘‘ Castle in Flanders” and are sung in German (Parlo- 
phone R2382, 3s.). 

Among the millions who admire Lilian Harvey and Willy 
Fritsch it is probable that some stalwarts can be found who 
really enjoy their singing ; in which case their attention may be 
drawn to the record of Chinaman and Dancing into Heaven with you, 
both songs being taken from the film “* Die sieben Ohrfeigen ” and 
sung in German (Parlophone R2388, 3s.). 

To complete the German batch there are two records by 
Zarah Leander. The first gives Merci, mon ami and Have I ever 
been in love ?, both from the film ‘‘ Premiére ” (Parlophone R2396, 
3s.), and the second provides Louging and Yes, sir! from the film 
“Zu neuen Ufern” (Parlophone R2397, 3s.). To those who 
would like to try one of these records the latter is recommended. 
Both songs are by Benatzky ; Longing (Schnsucht) is not unattrac- 
tive, and Yes, sir! is rather out of the ordinary. Both in voice and 
style the singer is uncommonly like Greta Keller. 

Turning to the English songs, we find Derek Oldham wasting 
his talents on two piffling examples of song, Will you remember ? 
(Young and Romberg) from the film “‘ Maytime,” and Our Song 
(Fields and Kern) from the film “ For You Alone” (H.M.V. 
B8605, 3s.) ; the lyrics are banal and the music is cheap. From 
the film ‘“‘ Mayfair Melody ” Keith Falkner has selected four 
songs, lyrics by J. Dyrenforth and music by Leslie Smith ; they 
are A song doesn’t care and Wings (H.M.V. B8619, 3s.), Without the 
moon and San Diego Betty (H.M.V. B8618, 3s.). One of the songs 
may be mildly commended, namely San Diego Betty ; of the others 
the least said the better. Lastly, we have Paul Robeson in two 
songs by Kennedy and Carr from the Capitol film “‘ Jericho ” ; 
these are My way and Deep desert, and poor stuff they are for such 
a splendid singer to tackle (H.M.V. 8621, 3s.). 

After this distressing batch of English songs it is a relief to turn 
to two little French ones, Jl pleut sur la route and Dans l’ombre du 
passé, and make no great effort to follow the words. Those which 
thrust themselves upon me do not seem to matter a great deal, 
anyway. The artist is Tino Rossi, who sings with all his usual 
suavity (Columbia DB1715, 3s.). 

A few late arrivals call for notice. There is first Richard 
Crooks, who tells us in stentorian tones of lhis Old Kentucky home 
and The old folks at hom, with the help of The Balladeers, Frank 
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la Forge (piano), and Ralph Colicchio (banjo). It all seems very 
synthetic and lacking in sincerity, but will doubtless meet with 
the approval of many (H.M.V. DA1578, 4s.). Another stentor is 
Nelson Eddy. With Theodore Parson at the piano he sings 
By the waters of Minnetonka, which from the musical standpoint 
may be described as nothing with frills on it. Backed by an 
orchestra under Nathaniel Shilkret, he gives a very carefully sung 
version of Trees (H.M.V. DA1579, 4s.). The manly tones of 
Peter Dawson are also to be heard in a couple of songs. One is 
Alison Travers’ If music be the food of love. The other is a spurious 
Negro song, Goin’ home, the words to which were presumably 
written in an odd five minutes one morning, while their author 
was waiting for breakfast, and the music cribbed (the theft is 
acknowledged) from the Largo of Dvorak’s New World Symphony 
(H.M.V. B8620, gs.). Last but not least we have Richard 
Tauber with an orchestra under G. Walter. His songs, carefully 
and stylishly sung in English, are Arthur Penn’s Smilin’ through 
and Victor Herbert’s Ah, sweet mystery of life (Parlo.-Odeon 
RO20345, 4s.). Herbert wrote a good deal of attractive light 
music as well as one or two serious operas, and the talkies have 
been instrumental in giving some of his light music a new lease 
of life. He was an Irish-American, trained in Germany, and at 


one time played the ’cello in a German opera-house. 


fas BV. Ss 
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BAND RECORDS 


Major Miller and the Grenadier Guards Band haye 
rejoined the Columbia fold after a lengthy sojourn with the 
Decca Company and the first of their new records is a perfect 
example of the playing of light music. Paul Lincke’s Siamese 
Patrol is a very old favourite and is much more tuneful than 
most of the patrol genus. Texidor’s Amparita Roca March is new 
to me. As might be expected from the title, it has a Spanish 
flavour and is a cheerful affair with a very attractive middle 
section. The recording is good, but I have heard better quality 
from the Columbia Company (DB1712). 

The Parlophone Company’s Massed Military Bands are 
still going strong. I have two of their records this month. 
F864 contains Kral’s Habsburg March and Thiele’s Our Marines 
March. Both are good but of the two I like the latter the better. 
F896 contains Kiihne’s Birthday March, which is new to me and 
is attractive without being superlatively so; Josef Strauss’s 
famous and fiery Prince Eugen March occupies the other side. 
The recording is good and the ‘** gramophony ” taint I noticed 
in some recent records by these bands is conspicuous by its 
absence. 

My two remaining records are by massed brass. I suppose that 
Regal-Zono MR2525 is the last of the 1936 Crystal Palace 
records, for the 1937 Contest will have been held before these 
lines are in print. Centenary—Quick-Step and Commemoration— 
Festival March are the titles and frankly they are piéces d’occasion 
The record is worth having, however, for the fine playing and 
recording. The bands are Foden’s, Black Dyke Mills, 
Besses o’ th’ Barn, Harton Colliery, Luton, Munn and 
Felton’s, and Wingate’s Temperance. 

Regal-Zono MR2491 contains a somewhat dull and dreary 
fantasia on Handel Parker’s ‘‘ Sunset” called Sunrise to Sunset. 
It is well played (and well recorded) by the Massed Bands at 
the Leicester Festival 1937. 

W. A. C. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Cameos of Musical History, by Stewart Macpherson (Boosey 
& Hawkes, Ltd., 7s. 6d.) 

On another page in this number of THe GRAMOPHONE I have 
reviewed a piece of music which was Busoni’s tribute to the 
memory of his father, to whom the great pianist owed his intro- 
duction to Bach. 

Now the reviewing of this book by my old master, Mr. Stewart 
Macpherson, makes me realize afresh how much I owe to his 
unswerving idealism and wise guidance. On page after page of 
the book the author brings home to us the “ greater and more 
significant moments ”’ in musical history, from the sixteenth to the 
twentieth century, in such a way and with such clarity of style 
as to do the best thing possible—to send us with renewed enthu- 
siasm and increased knowledge back to our scores or our records. 

Mr. Macpherson’s wide reading and long experience of teaching 
and lecturing at the Royal Academy of Music give his finely 
balanced judgments a peculiar value. There is no narrowness or 
pedantry here. 

I find only one statement with which to quarrel. Chopin’s 
music is said to contain “‘ nothing of the heroic or the epic.”’ This 
is a verdict with which the Nationalist composer of the so-called 
“* Revolutionary ” Study would not have been best pleased ! 

The bibliography is open to criticism on several grounds. Mr. 
Macpherson speaks of it as including “‘ easily-accessible” books, 
but amongst these are a number of out-of-print books such as 
Newman’s “ Gluck and the Opera.” Attention is drawn to two 
articles on Debussy in back numbers of the Musical Times, but 
not to Edward Lockspeiser’s excellent book on the composer 
recently issued in the ‘‘ Master Musician ” series. And Newman’s 
** Strauss”? only takes the reader as far as ‘‘ Salome” (1905). 
Six excellent chronological charts precede this bibliography. The 
only misprint in the many and admirable musical illustrations 
occurs on p. 23, where a B flat is omitted in the vocal part. That 
the pupil dares so to take his master to task over such small details 
must be regarded as a tribute to his early training in never passing 
anything over, not as revenge for the blue-pencilling of his many 
(now lost) masterpieces ! 

The book is delightfully produced and is just the sort of thing 
for which so many of the great and growing army of music-lovers, 
by way of the gramophone and wireless, have been looking. An 
ideal Christmas present for your musical friends. 

A. R. 





The Buxtehude Tercentenary (1637-1937) 


Our readers will remember that Mr. de Brisay announced that 
he hoped to follow his last issue of organ records, made by Mr. 
Downes, with a number of records of Buxtehude’s organ music to 
be played by Dr. Thalben-Ball on the Snetzler-Walker organ of 
St. Mary le Savoy, Cleveland Street, London. 

This admirable project will, however, only become possible if 
Mr. de Brisay is assured of at least three hundred subscribers. 

Will those who are interested send their names and addresses 
to A. C. Delacour de Brisay, Bedford School, Bedford. The price 
of each disc will be 7s. 6d. post free, but the names of the pieces 
to be recorded and the exact number of records cannot yet be 
stated. We hope that as many of our readers as possible will rise 
to the occasion and support Mr. de Brisay’s brave venture. Dr. 
Thalben-Ball is one of the greatest living organists, and Buxte- 
hude’s organ music—of which so little is recorded—quite apart 
from its great influence on J. S. Bach, is of much beauty and 
interest in itself. 





THE FOUR WINDS OF LOVE 


THE SOUTH WIND, the second volume of Compton 
Mackenzie’s tetralogy, was published last month. 
Price ros. 6d. 


RICH & COWAN LTD., 37, Beprorp Square, W.C.1 
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Selections and Medleys 

‘Lhe first recorded selection from the new Leslie Henson show 
at te Gaiety Theatre—‘‘ Going Greek ’—is a most workmanlike 
dis’. It possesses all the essentials, pep, melody, neat dovetailing 
anc clear vocals by a trio. The Debroy Somers Band are adept 
at iis sort of thing, and the 12-inch disc Col. DX 790 allows them 
ple.ty of space in which to present it cleanly. The selection from 
the Palladium show—‘‘ London Rhapsody ”—by the same band 
on Col. DBr716 is little inferior. Raymond Newell sings the 
vocals, Sing a Song of London and Youth Goes Marching On. There 
is 1n alternative to this disc, and that is H.M.V. B8626 by the 
London Palladium Orchestra and unnamed singers, and for 
those who like words and music these combinations are sure 
to please. 

wo more “ pit ” orchestras have recorded selections from the 

shows at their respective theatres, namely the Shaftesbury 
Theatre Orchestra, who play excerpts from Crazy Days 
(H.M.V. C2920), and the Drury Lane Theatre Orchestra, 
who give an alert interpretation to well-knit numbers from 
Ivor Novello’s musical show ‘ Crest of the Wave” (H.M.V. 
C2921). To those who have not seen either show I commend 
the latter disc. The score is more attractive and the playing 
rather more sure. Marjorie Brown and Fred Conyngham 
sing the vocals in Crazy Days. 


Che next disc, Col. DX789, demands absolute quiet and a 
darkened room to be appreciated fully. The volume level should 
be rather lower than usual. Napoleon—A Soldier’s Vision is the 
almost self-explanatory title. Phil Park is the narrator, and 
Sidney Torch plays the illustrative excerpts on the organ. These 
include La Réve Passé, Boccherini’s Minuet, Robespierre Overture, and 
finally La Réve Passé sung by David Jenkins. It is an interesting 
novelty which is quite successful when heard under the conditions 
set out above. 

A selection from the film “On the Avenue” on H.M.V. 
BD452 possesses all the well-known ingredients—Slumming on Park 
Avenue, This Year’s Kisses, You’re Laughing at Me, I’ve Got my Love 
to Keep Me Warm, and the attractive melody and counter-melody 
which are so characteristic of Louis Levy and his Gaumont- 
British Symphony. Gerry Fitzgerald and Janet Lind are 
able vocalists. 

It is some time since Rawicz and Landauer made any records 
in this country, and many will welcome their return to the 
Columbia fold. On FB1752 they present The Lilt of Léhar, a 
medley composed of You Are My Heart’s Delight, a waltz from 
The Count of Luxembourg, Vilia ; Silly, Silly, Cavalier, and a march 
from The Merry Widow ; and on the reverse there is a selection 
from The Waltz Dream. These are pretty straightforward examples 
designed to titillate the fancies of the older generation. For the 
youngsters and those who appreciate executive skill on the piano 
there is a two-sided selection from the film ‘The Street Singer ” 
on FB1751. This is less stereotyped and much more entertaining. 

Elaboration of that simple and effective piece Midnight in 
Mayfair is not really necessary. Vera Guilaroff apparently 
thinks otherwise, and in the process of elaboration she aims at 
effect rather than accuracy. I prefer it the other way round. Her 
other piano solo—Deep Purple—is rather more pretentious and 
means very little (H.M.V. BD449). 
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So far only one organ record has arrived, and this is likely to 
intrigue a good many folks, young and old. It is a pot-pourri of 
tunes entitled Musical Sweethearts, which introduces Polly, Dinah, 
Nola, Dainty Miss, Annabelle Lee, and Somebody Stole My Gal. 
Robinson Cleaver is the organist, and the record is Parlo. F892. 
Get it if only for the kiddies. Another bunch of tunes that once 
were very popular form the make-up of Parlo F878. Harry Roy 
and his Orchestra play them, and play them well without 
either frills or furbelows. Here they are: The Man I Love, Looking 
Sor a Boy, That Certain Feeling, Lady Be Good, Clap Yo’? Hands, and 
Fascinating Rhythm. This is a record to hear, and to hear is to buy 
this Gershwin Medley. 


To the already recorded selections from the Astaire-Rogers film 
‘Shall We Dance ?” Jay Wilbur and his Band add Rex 9125. 
This is rather belated, but it is a musicianly performance which 
should appeal to those who have not already added this selection 
to their collection. Donald Thorne continues with his Hit 
Parade series (No. 2) on the cinema organ ; why Thorne should 
have ever conceived the idea beats me. There are enough at 
the same game already. Decca F6477 contains Broken-hearted 
Clown, Sweet Leilani, Cherry Blossom Lane, September in the Rain, 
Where are You? and Will You Remember? Ivor Moreton and 
Dave Kaye proceed on similar lines with Tin Pan Alley Medley 
(Parlophone F888) and Charlie Kunz (was he the originator ?) 
contributes No. D7 of his Piano Medleys on Decca F6476. For- 
tunately Reginald Dixon has broken away from the common- 
place and has recorded the march Down the Mall and Bells Across 
the Meadow by Ketelbey. The march is exhilarating, the other 
number is superfluous (Rex 9122). 


Vocalists 

So far only one record by a lady is in my locker. And what 
arecord! I have heard The Blue Danube played by almost every 
kind of instrumental combination, including a “ swing ” version 
by a dance band ; I have heard it sung by all kinds of singers, 
good, bad and indifferent; I have seen Tilly Losch dance to it, 
but never before have I heard a coloratura soprano sing it to a 
rhythmical accompaniment by a dance band. The singer is 
Josephine Tumminia and the accompanists are Jimmy 
Dorsey and his Orchestra. The arrangement is by Nat 
Shilkret. Strange as it may sound to a stickler for original form, I 
personally got quite a kick out of this performance. The melody 
is not annihilated, but the arranger has taken liberties with both 
time and tempo. The singer is competent throughout ; her 
voice is smooth and fairly resonant; not even in the fioritura 
passages does she adopt any subterfuge, subtle or otherwise. 
Her chief fault is one of enunciation. The Wren on the reverse 
is even more convincing. Don’t condemn this record out of hand, 
hear it first. ‘The ‘‘ make-up ”’ may sound foreign to many ears, 
but it is at least fresh, and what is more it is entertaining (Bruns- 
wick 0137). 

The male songsters have arrived in force. First Leslie 
Hutchinson with / Know Now, You’re Looking for Romance (Parlo- 
phone F894), Moon at Sea and Let Us Be Sweethearts Over Again 
(Parlophone F895). Hutch is as easy and nonchalant as ever 
in these ; my choice is F894. Then comes Turner Layton, 
who shines best in All God’s Chillun Got Rhythm, which is coupled 
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with To-morrow is Another Day on Columbia FB1762. His pot- 
pourri of songs from the film *‘ On the Avenue ”’ is sure to please 
some of his followers. It is well done, and the unnamed Male 
Quartette who assist Layton in Part 2 of the record are a 
decided acquisition. (Columbia FB1760.) 

Sam Costa weighs in with two well-balanced performances 
of So Rare and Too Marvellous for Words (Parlophone F893), and 
The Street Singer has fully recovered his sense of proportion and 
gives a really sensitive version of Street Serenade (from the film 
‘** The Street Singer ’’) which is backed with Half-way to Heaven 
from the same film (Decca F6475). 

Brian Lawrance’s solo efforts are /t Looks Like Rain in Cherry 
Blossom Lane and Carelessly (Rex 9118), a title which quite belies 
his sincerity and delivery, but Jack Daly is not so attentive to 
detail in Shake Hands with a Millionaire or in Let Us Be Sweethearts 
Over Again on Regal-Zono MR2517. Sam Carson imparts an 
appropriate “‘ tang”’ to the two Irish songs—The Irish Wedding 
Spree and The Glendalough Saint—on Regal-Zono MR2521, though 
I prefer the suavity of Dan Donovan singing Little Irish Home 
on H.M.V. BD448. The coupling is that winner September in 
the Rain, which his many admirers will no doubt welcome. 


Monte Rey makes his solo recording début for H.M.V. with 
Shake Hands with a Millionaire and Night Over Shanghai on BD451. 
He is expressive enough, but tends to coarsen in the higher 
registers. Finally, a new pair of duettists (to me, at any rate), 
namely The Dickson Sisters, share Parlophone Fgo01 with 
Blackie, who is accompanied by Ken Hamilton and his Boys. 
The sisters sing Sweet Georgia Brown and Blackie sings Moanin’ 
for You. Wear them and the accompanists ; they’re good. 


Light Music, Accordions, etc. 

There is light music in plenty and of a kind that most people 
will find to their taste on some of the dull evenings ahead of us. 
The B.B.C. programmes do not always suit the mood, so hear 
the following discs and be prepared. 

Albert Sandler and his Orchestra are particularly soothing 
in two numbers from ‘‘ Crest of the Wave ’—Half-way to Heaven 
and Jf You Only Knew, on Columbia FB1767 ; the Regent Con- 
cert Orchestra will revive old memories by their tasteful 
playing of The Dollar Princess Waltz and Dolores, another waltz 
on the reverse of Decca F6373, and Herbert Kuster and his 
Orchestra are sure to set your toes a-tapping with two bright 
and cheery numbers, Quicksilver and Cat and Mouse. Then you 
can recount those happy holiday hours whilst listening to The 
Swallows, a waltz by Josef Strauss played by Johann Strauss 
and his Viennese Orchestra on Parlophone F902, or if this 
does not suit the mood try Blue Skies or Siciliana played delightfully 
by Barnabas Von Geczy and his Orchestra on H.M.V. 
B8622. And the mere mention of the titles on the next record 
—Champagne Bubbles and Champagne Gallop—should revive some of 
the more hectic holiday evenings. These are played in great 
style (corks popping and all) by a Grand Symphony Orchestra 
on Parlophone R2385. If yours has been a Continental holiday 
then you can indulge still more with Viennese Girls (‘‘ Weaner 
Madl’n ”’) and with Jolly Brothers (‘‘ Lustige Bruder ”’) played by 
the Vienna Salon Orchestra on Regal-Zono MR2526, or you 
can recall how you indulged in the Casino to the strains of the 
Orchestra Mascotte playing My Lucky Day when everything 
went as smoothly as the waltz the Music of the Spheres, on the reverse 
of Parlophone R23g90. If your recklessness took you down more 
material paths then a Neapolitan Serenade played by Joe Bund 
and his Orchestra on Parlophone Fgoo, or the two serenades 
—Capri and La Sérénade—Valse Espagnole—played by the Napoli 
Mandoline Orchestra on Parlophone F897 may recapture some 
delightful evening. Or they may not. Who knows ? 

If the answer is in the negative then dip into the following 
batch of accordion records. ’Tis yours to choose from. But 
first note that Billy Reid and his Accordion Band is now 
recording for Regal-Zonophone. Moon at Sea and Sweet Heartache 
on MR2522 are rather better than Kiss Me Goodnight and You 
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Needn’t Have Kept a Secret on MR2523 and are about on a par 
in entertainment value with Jt Looks Like Rain in Cherry Blossom 
Lane and No More You played by that other Regal-Zono accordion 
combination the London Piano-Accordion Band on MR2524, 
But do not overlook a perfectly good version of September in the 
Rain which Primo Scala’s Accordion Band couple with The 
Greatest Mistake of My Life on Rex 9126. 

Students of either the accordion or the harmonica could do 
worse than listen to respective methods of Marceau playing 
Espada and Little Words of Love on Parlophone F898 or to our old 
friend Larry Adler blowing This Year’s Kisses and I’ve Got My 
Love to Keep Me Warm on Columbia FB1753. Adler bursts into 
song on this disc. 


Finally there is still another alternative, and that is to hear 
the mellifluous music of Roy Smeck and his Hawaiian 
Serenaders playing This Year’s Kisses and You're Laughing at 
Me on Rex 9124. 


Humour and Hill-Billies 


Max Miller sings (?) two of his own compositions on H.M.V, 
BD450 ; they are Put It Down and The Old Oak Tree, racy, and 
not so risque as some of his songs. For the football fans Sandy 
Powell and Company have recorded a sketch Sandy Wins the 
Football Pool, in which they go through all that exciting period 
with all the usual nonsensical Powell dialogue. Yes, he wins the 
pool all right—but how ? The answer is on Rex 9123. 

Now make your first recorded acquaintance of Major and 
Minor (Alex McGill and Fred Yule) in a Tricky Little Tune 
sung in tricky style to a tricky lyric. The coupling is a breezy 
number entitled A More or Less Volga Boat Song. Good clean fun 
on H.M.V. BD447. That aimless fellow George Formby is 
also in good form in a song from his film ‘‘ Feather Your Nest ” 
—Leaning on a Lamp Post. On both this side of Regal-Zono 
MR2490 and on the reverse (Hi-Tiddly-Hi-Ti Island) Formby does 
some very effective playing on his ukulele. 

Only two Hill-Billy records this month: Carson Robison 
and his Pioneers singing Rambling Cowboy and Happy-Go- 
Lucky on Rex 9127 ; and the Hill-Billies in Evening by the Moon- 
light and Drifting Down the Golden River (Regal-Zono MR2520). 
I commend both these discs to those who like this type of song, 
and those who fancy themselves as yodellers should hear Harry 
Torrani in Yodel and Smile and My Guitar and Me on Regal- 
Zono MR2519. They may hear something to their advantage. 


Dance Bands. Recurring Combinations 

Billy Thorburn and his Music (Parlophone) have improved 
tremendously of late ; the improvement has been noticeable in 
their broadcasts and is maintained in the trio of records just 
issued. There is little of an original nature about the arrange- 
ments of any of the tunes, but they are clean and not too busy 
and the playing is nicely balanced. Hear, for example, Gangway 
(from the Jessie Matthews film of that name) on F886 or ’Cause 
My Baby Says It’s So on F885 or Two Shadows in the Moonlight on 
F887. Yes, they all have good points. The respective backings 
are Moon or No Moon, Night Over Shanghai and Moon at Sea. 

Shep Fields and his Rippling Rhythm Orchestra (Regal- 
Zono) play Moon at Sea, Till the Clock Strikes Three (MR2533), 
You're Here, You're There, You're Everywhere, Where Are You? 
(MR2534) and There’s a Lull in My Life (MR2535) just as Shep 
Fields and his Rippling Rhythm Orchestra will play any other 
tune in the future! Never in a Million Years is the fill-up to 2535 
and is played by The Broadway Rhythm Kings. 

Jack Hylton and his Orchestra (H.M.V.) have four 
numbers to their name and all are from the film ‘‘ Gangway,” 
the title tune being coupled with Moon or No Moon on BD5255. 
These are the same as are coupled together by Thorburn, noticed 
earlier. Apart from the bigger and broader tone of the Hylton 
disc there is little disparity between the two, and were it not for 
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The Swingtette who take a vocal in Gangway my commendation 
would be for the Parlophone disc. The other Hylton titles are 
When You Gotta Sing You Gotta Swing and Lord and Lady Whoozis, 
two more which demonstrate the Hylton polish and precision 
(H.M.V. BD5256). 

Dick Robertson and his Orchestra (Panachord) have not 
come my way before, nor, for that matter, neither have any 
Panachord records. However, both the discs by this band are 
of interest only to the uncritical. Just straightforward playing of 
weli-known tunes, namely The Merry-Go-Round Broke Down, Too 
Marvellous for Words (25928) ; It Looks Like Rain in Cherry Blossom 
Lan and Toodle-Oo (25929). 


Henry King and his Orchestra (Panachord) play The 
Whistling Boy commendably well on 25930, which is backed with 
another waltz from the film ‘‘ For You Alone.’ Their most 
satisfying number, however, is Sailboat in the Moonlight on 25932. 
The backing to this is Carelessly by Lennie Hayton and his 
Orchestra, also newcomers who play safe by playing straight. 

Harry Roy and his Orchestra (Parlophone) make a real 
snappy side of Your Broadway and My Broadway, which, by the way, 
is labelled fox-trot but is taken in quick-step tempo. It is no worse 
for that. The coupling to F876 is Yours and Mine. In Shake Hands 
wilh a Millionaire Roy takes the vocal in that semi-serious mono- 
logical style of his which fits the mood of the number well. A 
Picture of My Irish Home, the coupling to F877, is quite ordinary 
bu: is notable for the poor diction of the vocalist. 

Nat Gonella and His Georgians (Parlophone) score a bull 
with the pseudo Hill-Billy They’re Tough, Mighty Tough in the West. 
It is mostly a “‘one man” arrangement, Gonella singing the 
vocal and playing his trumpet rather effectively. Ten Pretty Girls 
is « passable backing (F879). Good as this disc is, I personally 
prefer their methods in Twilight in Turkey and a tune that fits the 
Gonella make-up like a glove—The Toy Trumpet. These are on 
Féso. Their other numbers are Caravan and I’m Feelin’ Like a 
Million, which is from the film ‘‘ Broadway Melody of 1938” 
(F904). 

Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zono) have done so well in 
their recent recordings that further progress in style and polish 
will be comparatively slower. Nevertheless they maintain their 
previous standard in J Know Now and So Rare on MR2527, but I 
am not quite so happy about Stardust on the Moon and Hometown 
on MR2528. They are inclined to be somewhat raggy, but they 
recover completely in September in the 
Rain and Cherry Blossom Lane on 
MRa2530. This tune was also coupled e 
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proving apace. I’m Going to Kiss Myself Good-bye and One 
in a Million on 9119 demonstrate this unmistakably. The 
arrangements of both are well conceived and their rendition is 
well above the average. You're Looking for Romance, I’m Looking 
for Love and Sunset in Vienna call for entirely different treatment ; 
sweet are the tunes and sweet is the playing of them, especially 
the first-named (9120). 


Dance Bands. Singles 


Fats Waller and his Rhythm play Don’t You Know or Don’t 
You Care and Lost Love on H.M.V. BD5258. When Waller’s 
vocals cease to be amusing then it is time he kept his mouth 
closed. Both these numbers would have been enhanced if he 
had just concentrated on the piano ; as it is, both sides of the 
record are just spoiled by his inane “ singing.’”’ What is left for 
the instrumentalists could have been interesting if there had been 
more of it. There is more than enough of George Hamilton 
and his Music Box Music on H.M.V. BD5269 for one to 
determine their calibre. They are just too bad in I’m Feelin’ 
Like a Million; corny and ornate is my verdict. Tommy Dorsey 
and his Orchestra take charge on the other side with Yow’re 
Here, You’re There, You’re Everywhere, which is really outstanding 
and is quite another proposition altogether. 

Leo Reisman and his Orchestra are appropriately gentle 
and sweet to The Whistling Boy on Vocalion 564, and continue 
in a like mood throughout Our Song. Teddy Foster and his 
Kings of Swing make a welcome return with a clean swingy 
version of J Never Knew, which they couple with Don’t You Care 
What Anyone Says. These lads always had ideas of their own; now 
they are beginning to add style and polish. Hear them, on 
H.M.V. BD5253. This is their best disc yet. 

Lew Stone and his Band never seem to choose their titles 
right these days. The last of any note was Ebony Shadows ; and 
as they then proved, given the material they are still a cut above 
the average. This month they play The Wind and the Rain and 
One in a Million neatly and rhythmically without being in any 
way conspicuous (Decca F6469). Felix Mendelssohn and 
his Music turn Hometown into a jog-trot but straighten things 
out in Sweet is the Word for You on the reverse. ‘“‘Straight” is 
the word most applicable here, but certainly not to the Twilight 
in Turkey of Billy Cotton and his Band on Rex g121._ This is not 
so clean and decisive as some versions, nor for that matter as 

finished in texture as that excellent 
number The Toy Trumpet. This is 





with The Greatest Mistake of My Life on 
MRa2510 last month. 

Ambrose and his Orchestra 
(Decca) tackle Raymond Scott’s Toy 
Trumpet on Decca F6468, and although 
they put up a superlative performance 
it is not very superior to some others 
I have heard (Billy Cotton’s, for 
example) except, perhaps, as regards 
precision. The backing is Power House, 
another number by Scott in which the 
Ambrose lads do some really clever 
work. Their other numbers are of a 
different genre altogether : all are from 
the film ‘“‘ Gangway.” Moon and No 
Moon and Lord and Lady Whoozis 
(F6472), When You Gotta Sing You 
Gotta Swing and Gangway (F6472) are 
the titles. In these the honours do 
not all fall to the band; Sam 
Browne, Vera Lynne, the one and 


(Tango), F883. 


Melody 


Trio rake off their share—and 
rightly so. 
Brian Lawrance and his Lans- 





STRICT DANCE TEMPO 


Victor Silvester and his Ball- 
room Orchestra (Parlophone). On 
The Pampas (Tango) and Madre 
You’re Looking for 
Romance (Fox-Trot) and Let Us Be 
Sweethearts Over Again (Waltz), F881. 
So Rare (Fox-Trot) and On The Avenue 
Selection (Fox-Trot), F882. 


Gerry Moore, piano solo (Parlo- worth. In Night Over Shanghai 
phone). Jammin’ (Quick-Step) and 
Sweet Heartache (Fox-Trot), F884. 


Maxwell Stewart’s. Ballroom 
(Columbia). 
(Quick-Step) and Melody of Love 
(Fox-Trot), FB1756. 


Joe Loss and his Band (Regal- 
only Evelyn Dall and the Manhattan Zono). Will You Remember ? (Waltz) 
and Two Shadows in the Moonlight 
(Slow Fox-Trot), MR2542. 


4 Cotton’s most attractive record for 

some considerable time. ’Cause My 
Baby Says It’s So and You're Looking 
for Romance, I’m Looking for Love by 
Mal Mallet and his Orchestra 
(Decca F6482) are commonplace by 
comparison, though worth a hearing 
by dancers. 

The Casa Loma Orchestra are 
not so lethargic as usual in I’m Feelin’ 
Like a Million on Brunswick 02462. 
Yours and Mine on the obverse is just 
another fox-trot of little intrinsic 


Orlando and his Orchestra are 
not so convincing as usual; for one 
thing there is far too much vocal and 
for another a tune of this type should 
not, in my opinion, commence vocally. 
Any attempt to create apposite atmo- 
sphere cannot help but fail. The fill-up 
to H.M.V. BD5252 is I Hum a Waltz; 
fair, but that is all. 

Now come two new Regal-Zono 
recording combinations—Jimmy Ray 
and his Orchestra playing Yow’re 


Caravan 
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and The Musical Musketeers, who play The Song of the 
Marines (from the film ‘‘ The Singing Marine”) and Your 
Broadway and My Broadway on MR2537. Neither combination 
reveals anything of a startling nature. Good, but not quite 
good enough. George Elrick and his Swing Music 
Makers consists, as most people now know, of Elrick plus the 
lads of Lew Stone’s band, and so swing methods come natural 
to them, and there is no doubt about it either in Swing, Swing Dear 
Mother-in-Law or, to a lesser degree, in The Lady Who Couldn’t Be 
Kissed. Elrick sings the vocals on both sides of Columbia FB1755. 
Despite the titlhe—Runnin’ Wild—on one side of Parlophone 
F889 Joe Daniels and his Hotshots do not heed it until 
nearly the end when Daniels gets going with his Drumnasticks. 
Neither this nor Chicken Reel on the other side is very impressive. 

Wally Bishop and his Orchestra contribute Strangers in the 
Dark and Happy Birthday to Love on Regal-Zono MR2538, and 
like Mantovani and his Orchestra, who play Ten Pretty Girls 
and The Waltz of the Gypsies on Columbia FB1763, they give neat 
musicianly performances. The Masqueraders are also com- 
petent in Wake Up and Live and In an Old Cathedral Town on 
Columbia FB1766, but they do not really convince. 

Now for the tango mer- 
chants. As_ usual, the 
Orquesta Tipica Fran- 
cisco Canaro top the list 
with Desencanto and Milar- 
gro on Parlophone OT 155, 
followed closely by Henry 
King and his Hotel 
Pierre Orchestra play- 
ing Tu Sais. This is on 
H.M.V. BD5257, which 
also contains jJalousie 
played by Xavier Cugat 
and his Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria Orchestra. This 
is rather too robust and 
the tempo on the fast side. 

For a change here are 
two paso -dobles played 
with great taste and charm 
by the Orquesta Sevilla 
on Parlophone R2387. 
They are Camino de Rosas 
and Agiiero. Hear these 
and the only rumbas in 
the lists—Tuguenita and Lamento Cubuano, played by that efficient 
combination Don Baretto and his Cuban Orchestra on 
Decca F6480. 








An impression of Billy Cotton without his 
“* Toy Trumpet” 


Late Arrivals 

Latecomers abound ; but it is not surprising to find Mr. Penny 
amongst them. As in the broadcast episodes the part of Mr. Penny 
is taken by Richard Goolden, who is supported by Doris 
Gilmore, Anthony Eustrel, Rani Waller and Glyn Jones. 
The particular adventure chosen for this first record version is 
Mr. Penny on Government Service ; you remember where Penny is 
sent out to collect a 4d. fare and gets mixed up with a gang of 
Continental crooks in the process. The recording captures the 
atmosphere admirably and the dialogue is clean. Hear Col. 
DX791. 

So records of songs and selections from the Drury Lane 
show “ Crest of a Wave” follow ; there are solo numbers by 
some of the cast, namely Olive Gilbert who sings Haven of Your 
Heart, Edgar Elmes singing Rose of England (H.M.V. B8624); 
Dorothy Dickson sings Jf You Only Knew on H.M.V. B8623, and 
on the reverse of this record she joins forces with Walter 
Crisham in the duet Why isn’t it You? These are all effectively 
recorded and nicely sung. 

There are two alternatives to the selection from the show 
noticed above: one is by the Orchestre Raymonde on Col. 
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DB1717 which includes the four numbers just noted, and the 
other selection is in the form of a piano solo by Patricia Ross- 
borough on Parlo. F890. On the other side of this disc isa 
selectionfrom the Shaftesbury Theatre show “Crazy Days.” In 
these Miss Rossborough is bang in form. There is competition, 
however, from another nimble pianist—Billy Mayerl, who also 
plays a selection, and a two-sided one, from “Crazy Days.” 
Though I do not like to seem ungallant, I favour the Mayerl 
record, which is Col. FB1747. 

Louis Levy and his Gaumont-British Symphony turn up 
again on Col. FB1754, this time with a selection from the film 
““Gangway.” If you like Levy and you do not feel disposed to 
buy both discs (an H.M.V. is noted earlier), then my advice is 
plump for this one. 

The last of this month’s piano records comes from Max 
Schumann, who starts a series, Pianovertures. His first two are 
Xampa and Poet and Peasant on Col. FB1759. They consist 
principally of syncopated paraphrases and as such must not be 
taken seriously. They are well thought out and fairly well 
executed. 

Hildegarde’s charming personality and restrained style is 
admirably portrayed in Ten Pretty Girls, and to a more marked 
extent in So Rare on the reverse of Col. FB1758, and though their 
style of delivery is quite different Molly and Marie (presumably of 
that B.B.C.-Henry Hall trinity Molly, Marie and Mary) are very 
nearly as captivating in The Lady Who Couldn’t be Kisszd and 
’Cause My Baby Says It’s So on Regal-Zono MR2518. 

Two more of Ronald Frankau’s subtle offerings appear on 
Parlo. R2391 ; they are Lady, be Bad (not so bad) and My Mole 
(definitely good) ; but it must be heard, at least, twice through to 
appreciate all the points he makes. 

Here are the rest of the delinquents, all dance bands, and 
unfortunately both time and space are running short, so I must 
perforce be brief. 

Scott Wood and his Six Swingers add to the list of recorded 
versions of The Toy Trumpet and Twilight in Turkey (Col. FB1765), 
and The Broadway Rhythm Kings swell the list still further, 
so far as Twilight in Turkey is concerned, by coupling it with 
The You and Me that Used to Be on Regal-Zono MR2540. Wood 
scores here, but I still prefer the Ambrose records. On Regal- 
Zono MR2529 Scott Wood and his Orchestra play two 
waltzes, Our Song and The Waltz of the Gypsies ; and on H.M.V. 
BD5268 Billy Mayerl also wags the baton in front of his orchestra 
to the tunes Love Was Born and Stranger in a Cup of Tea. 

Now two records from Bram Martin and his Band: 
on Regal-Zono MR2532 they play and apparently enjoy The 
Organ, the Monkey, and Me and couple it with the comedy number 
They're Tough, Mighty Tough in the West. Their other disc, MR2531, 
contains Night Over Shanghai and Ten Pretty Girls. Another record 
each from The Musical Musketeers and Mantovani and his 
Orchestra. The former play My Cabin of Dreams and There Must 
be Paint in the Sky on Regal-Zono MR2541, and on Col. FB1764 
the Mantovani combination play Moon at Sea and Was it Rain? . 

BOHEMIAN. 
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BRUNSWICK 


An:ly Kirk and His Clouds of Joy (Am.N.) 
***** Wednesday night hop (Johnakins, Kirk) 
_, , (61598) 
*** Worried over you (Rose, Nelson) (v by 
Pha Terrell) (62133) 
(Brunswick 02519—3s.). 


or personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
August 1937, p. 121. 


Worried over you has the Kirk touch of easy 
flo, but on the whole is not of any great 
consequence. No more than a light, 
sentimental “ commercial” pop, it never 
extends the band beyond the caressive stage, 
and at least half of it is taken up with the 
vocal refrain. Pha Terrell sings naturally, 
without unduly stressing the sob angle, and 
fis into the picture without disturbing 
anyone. 

The coupling is a different proposition. 
If Wednesday nights are going to be like 
this, Saturday will have to look to its laurels. 


Where the work of the composer stops 
and the arranger starts we need not go into, 
but both share bows with the band. 


As the best tunes so often are, this one is 
quite simple—just a little jig theme, but 
every bar spells rhythm. 


The saxes open it. Behind them the brass 
play a staccato counterpart. Listen to this 
counterpart carefully and you will find it 
delicious. It is not only a matter of how 
perfectly it fits with and sets off the saxes : 
by itself it means so much that I would like 
to have heard it asa theme. Asa matter of fact 
its first eight bars would have made a grand 
introduction, and treated as such the subse- 
quent repetition with the saxes added would 
have been an attractive way of developing 
the subject. However, Mr. Kirk thought 
otherwise, and I’ve no quarrel on that score. 


Subsequent choruses allow for some grand 
solo work by Dick Wilson and his tenor and 
Mary Lou’s piano, a not-so-bad-either patch 
of Theo Donnelly’s trombone assisted by a 
washboard-rhythm effect (probably done on 
maraccas: anyway it puts the ‘capital S on 
the Swing), and in the last chorus a fetching 
spot of sax team. 


And when you add all this to an ensemble 
which plays a quiet relaxed swing that just 
gets inside you, you’ll see that I could hardly 
have given the side a lower marking. 
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Mills Brothers and Louis Armstrong 
(Am.N.) 


**#** In the shade of the old apple tree (Williams, 
Van Alstyne) (62322) 
**** Qld folks at home (The), (Swanee River) 
(Foster) (62323) 
(Brunswick 02461—3s.). 

This session seems to have been, if any- 
thing, even more successful than the first, 
which gave us Virginny and Darling Nelly 
Gray (02445) mentioned last month. 

The Mills Brothers, with their compara- 
tively straight singing, helped out by an 
occasional burst of the ‘‘ vocal orchestra ” 
and some ya-di-ah-de-ahs, are the perfect 
foil to Louis’ more exaggerated dialect and 
the wealth of his own intriguing character 
that he manages to infuse into it. As on 
the last records, it is Louis who walks off 
with the show, if only because he is such 
a forceful personality, but the Mills boys 
again do their share. 

What with its novelty and the suave, 
polished way in which everything is put 
over, this is a record which should appeal 
to all. 

* * 
Lil Armstrong and Her Swing Or- 
chestra (Am.N.) 


**** Blyer than blue (Lil Armstrong, Avon) 


(61947) - e 
**** Born to swing (Lil Armstrong, Avon) 
(61945) 
(Brunswick 02465—3s.). 

Lil Armstrong (vocalist) with Buster 
Bailey (cl); Bob Carroll (ten); Joe 
Thomas (imp); James Sherman (pf) ; 
Arnold Adams (zg); Wellman Braud 
(6) ; G. Foster (ds). 

So the little lady has at least two sides to 
her nature. 

In Bluer than blue we find her seductively 
soft and sad, bemoaning the loss of her man 
with a histrionic ability that might well be 
successful in a more serious field of enter- 
tainment. In Born to swing, however, she 
seems to have entirely forgotten the un- 
gallant swain and indulges in a display of 
joie de vivre which would be worth the 
money even if the now exuberant Lil 
hadn’t had such accommodating parents. 

The band fits itself appropriately to 
both these moods,‘and doesn’t fail in giving 
its own contribution to each. In the sob 
side Joe Thomas and Bob Carroll both 
proffer suitable sympathy to the heart- 
broken damsel, while everybody seems to 
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be given a chance to lead the frolics on 
the obverse. All round, two excellent per- 
formances in the real swing spirit. 

* * * 


Josephine Tumminia with Jimmy 
Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**** Blue Danube (Strauss, arr. Shilkret) 
(DLA757) 
**** The wren (La Capinera) (Benedict, 
Rosier) (DLA731) 
(Brunswick 0137—12 in., 4s.). 

Ever wondered what hot grand opera 
(taken seriously, I mean) would sound like ? 
Well, here’s your chance to find out. 
Josephine Tumminia is a grand opera type 
of singer (and a darned good one, too), The 
wren is grand opera type of music, and the 
whole thing is done in grand opera style— 
except that the orchestral score is all written 
and played in hot idiom. This looks as though 
it might be more than the thin end of the 
wedge to get jazz out of its ruts at last—or 
at least find some new ones for it. 


The other side is much the same sort of 
thing. The 3-4 measure keeps on forgetting 
itself and going into 4-4. And it doesn’t 
have to apologize for it either. 


* * * 


Edgar Hayes and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
*** T qughing at life (Todd, Kenny, Cornell) 
(v by Ralph Sawyer) (62219) 
**** Stompin’ at the Renny (Garland) (62220) 
(Brunswick 02520—3s.). 


For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
September 1937, p. 165. 

Edgar Hayes, who, as I believe I reminded 
you last month, used to be the pianist of 
Mills’ Blue Rhythm Band, is making this 
new band of his sound like what the old 
Blue Rhythm Band ought to have sounded 
like. The ensemble is equally incisive, yet 
has nothing of that tension which made so 
many of the B.R. band’s records seem so 
forced, as though everyone wanted to be the 
first to play the notes. Also the arrangements 
are right—good, solid, swing stuff. Even 
Laughing at life, which was originally just 
another “commercial” pop, sounds as 
though it had been written for the band, 
instead of the band sounding as though it 
had been fitted—perhaps I should say mis- 
fitted—to the tune. Which is something I 
might have started saying years ago about 
dozens of records, if I hadn’t been too dumb 
to realize it was what I wanted to say. 
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Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

*** Boogie woogie (I may be wrong) (Basie) 

(v by James Rushing) (62081) 

*** Exactly like you (McHugh, Fields) (v 

by James Rushing) (62078) 
(Brunswick 02512—3s.). 

For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
July 1937, P- 73: 

One of these days Basie is going to make 
a record that will hit the bull. 

Meanwhile he is still just wide. Previously 
it was roughness, lack of the finesse that would 
have smoothed the edges off the swing. This 
time it is mainly the eternal singing. Even 
if it had been good it would still have been 
a snag, at any rate, in Exactly like you. 
Vocalizing just doesn’t go in performances 
like this. It’s like brown boots with a dress 
sult. 

Nevertheless, if you can forget the 
influence of the singing, you’ll find that when 
the band plays it plays plenty. It’s in the 
groove, and if the groove is a little uneven it’s 
still a great deal better than having no 
groove. Lester Young’s tenor and Buck 
(Wilbur to you) Clayton’s trumpet are 
things one can stand for at any time, and 
the band has that touch which makes you 
feel that it has the goods and doesn’t jib at 
delivering them. 


* * * 


Willie Smith (The Lion) and His Cubs 
(Am.N.) 
***]’m all out of breath (Mills, Bishop, 
Smith) (61936) 
*** More than that (Williams, Barnett) 
(61935) 
(Brunswick 02463—35.). 

For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
September 1937, p. 165. 

In spite of a not exactly commendable 
divergence of opinion as to the harmonies 
round about the 17th bar of More than 
you know (but, after all, what are a couple 
of notes among friends?), on the whole these 
records are good samples of what a small 
band can do when the spirit moves it. 

Not that one would class either side as 
the acme of asthetic elegance, but what 
they may lack in academic virtues they to 
some extent make up for in the matter of 
purely rhythmic inspiration. There is some- 
thing satisfyingly solid about the Lion’s 
piano walloping, and that goes for the 
rhythm section too. The melody instru- 
ments fit into the picture, at least to their 
own apparent satisfaction, with the trumpet 
showing that he can swing it, even if the 
ropes are a bit jagged in places. 

* * * 


Art Tatum and His Swingsters (Am.) 


*** Body and soul (Green, Heyman, Sour, 
Eyton) (DLA724) 

**]’ve got my love to keep me warm (film 
“On the Avenue’) (Berlin) 
(DLA727) 

(Brunswick 02518—3s.). 

For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
June 1937, p. 27. 

On hearing this second disc—the first, you 
will remember, was With plenty of money and 
you and What will I tell my heart, Bruns. 
02417, reviewed in June—I am more than 
ever convinced that Art Tatum with his 
Swingsters is not a success. 

The idea is all wrong. To superimpose, 
for the sake of “‘ featuring ’’ Mr. Tatum, the 
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piano accompaniment so heavily that the 
rest of the instruments (one of which has of 
course to take the melody) merely sound as 
though they were in the next street does no 
more than make the ensemble effect sound 
hopelessly unbalanced. It would be bad 
enough in any circumstances, but it sounds 
worse here because friend Art is such a busy 
player—far too busy to be a success with 
other instruments. 

However, there are compensations in 
Tatum’s solo parts. He plays so much piano 
that it is at times too much, but you’ve got 
to hand it to him for being a grand technician 
who knows what swing means, and would 
probably prove it more obviously if he would 
be content to play more simply. 


COLUMBIA 


Benny Carter and His Royal Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
** Moanin’ (White, Mills, Parish) (v) 
(W130477) (1931) 
Jack Teagarden and His Orch. (Am.) 
** Plantation moods (Rose, Trumbauer) 
(W152457) (1933) 
(Columbia DB5034—3s.). 
130477—Carter directing Ch. Holmes, 
Crawford Wethington, Castor McCord 
(reeds) ; Wardell Jones, Shelton Hemphil!, 
Ed. Anderson (imps); Harry White, 
Henry Hicks (trmbs) ; Edgar Hayes (/) ; 
Benny James (bjo) ; Hayes Alvis (5) ; 
O’Neill Spencer (ds). 
152457—Teagarden (trmb) with Bud 
Freeman (ten) ; Ch. Teagarden (tmp) ; 
Dave Rose (/) ; and others. 


The combination for Moanin’ is an early 
edition of the Mills Blue Rhythm band. 
Arranged slightly differently the composition 
was issued under the title House hop on 
Panachord 2504 as by Earl Jackson’s 
Musical Clowns, who were, I believe, the 
same personnel. 

In its day this Columbia performance 
was good as such, but its release was with- 
held on account of the bad reproduction. 
The reproduction is no better to-day than 
it ever was, and with so many more up-to- 
date performances from which to choose 
this month, I hardly care to recommend the 
side. 

The coupling is a slightly different 
proposition. Trumbauer’s melody, though 
not jazz in the best sense, is tuneful and there 
is no fault in the reproduction. Also there 
are fair samples of Bud and the two Tea- 
gardens. But if solos can make a record by 
themselves, they haven’t managed to make 
this one more than mediocre. 


DECCA 


Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*#*** Between the devil and the deep blue sea 
(Koehler, Arlen) (61592) 
**** Gin mill blues (Joe Sullivan) (61590) 
(Decca F6463—2s.). 

Bob Crosby directing Noni Bernardi, 
Matty Matlock (alios); Eddie Miller, 
Gil Rodin (tens); Andy Ferretti, Yank 
Lausen (tmps); Ward Silloway, Mark 
Bennett (irmbs) ; Bob Zurke (p) ; H. La 
Mare (zg); Bob Haggart (6); Ray 
Bauduc (ds). 

I suppose most of the honours for Between 
the devil have to go to the arranger for a 
score that is real swing from its first to its 
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last note, and has all the effectiveness and 
colour of a masterpiece without that self. 
consciousness which has prevented so man 
masterpieces from being masterpieces, if you 
follow me. 

Even so the arranger can thank his stars 
that it fell into the hands of such a swell 
band. This particular piece of writing calls 
for more than musicianship as the R.A.M., 
for instance, might define the word. It calls 
for a very high degree of that particular 
thing, without which, as a certain Mr. 
Ellington once put it, the music that gets so 
inadequately reviewed on these particular 
pages each month don’t mean a thing ; and, 
believe me, it gets it. This band of this 
brother of another not unnotable Mr. 
Crosby has again shown that it has all it 
takes, and more. Note the tenor and clarinet 
solos, respectively by Miller and Matlock. 

Gin mill blues was made at the same 
session, but has been previously released 
here. Although the only number they put 
on the label was the catalogue one (02515), 
it did duty as No. 16 in the second of the 
two recent Brunswick “‘ Twenty-one Years 
of Swing Music” Albums. From which I 
expect you know all about it, so I need only 
add that you can now get it for 2s. instead 
of 2s. 6d. as it was then. 


* * * 


Ambrose and His Orchestra 

***Caravan (Tizol) (TB3139) 

**** Cotton pickers’ congregation (Sid Phillips) 
(TB3138) (Decca F6458—2s.). 

Personnel as given in THE GRAMOPHONE 
for September 1937, p. 166, plus Norman 
Cole, Ernie Lewis (v/ns). 

After one or two misfires (e.g. Champagne 
Cocktail), Sid Phillips has followed up his 
Night ride with another one which is likely 
to become even more popular. 

Cotton pickers’ congregation comes, like Night 
ride, in the category of descriptive pieces in 
swing attire, and as such it certainly achieves 
its end. The themes are reminiscent of the 
sort of melodies we have come to associate 
with spirituals and revivalist meetings ; in 
fact, the whole thing is based on these 
meetings. It opens with the effect of the 
chapel bells calling the congregation, and 
then proceeds with the old gag of the trom- 
bone playing the part of the fire and brim- 
stone preacher. Not very original, you may 
say, but Lew Davis puts over the preacher 
well, with commendable lack of the 
exaggeration it might tempt a less tasteful 
player to indulge in. And anyway, there’s 
one quite original little subtlety: the drop- 
ping of the dimes into the plate—at least 
that is what I gather the pizzicato fiddle 
notes to be. Then the tune goes on to build 
up, complete with choral effects, the fervour 
the negro folk work up at such functions, 
which they take seriously even if we cannot 
associate seriousness with such displays of 
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what we in our ignorance too often look 
upon as insincere frenzy. 

Looked at superficially, the composition— 
or should I say arrangement ?: one never 
knows which started the train of thought: 
it’s as bad as the one about the chicken or 
the egg—has atmosphere and is entertaining. 
Looked at more closely, one sees the hand of 
a writer who knows his book of jazz and the 
performance of a band which even America 
has ‘o go some to equal. If it must be said 
that the idea leans to cheapness, it must 
equally be admitted that it is saved by the 
way it is put into practice in both the 
scoring and the performance. 

Which seems to have left little room for 
me ‘to tell you more of Caravan than that it 
is a ‘horoughly good sample of Ambrose in 
one of his more rhythmical moments, 
featuring another of those capable and 
effective arrangements, which, while carry- 
ing out the character of the composition, 
also have a distinct character of their own. 
Danny Polo’s alto chorus is the high spot— 
or is it Billy Amstell playing tenor ? With 
all the tenors these days trying to sound like 
altos, and the altos like tenors, one never 
quite knows which is which. 


H.M.V. 


The Benny Goodman Quartet (Am. 
Mixed) 

**** Avalon (Jolson, Rose) (OAo0g672) 

***** Man I love (The) (Gershwin) (OA09632) 
(H.M.V. B8617—3s.). 

Goodman (cl) with Teddy Wilson 
(N. p); Lionel Hampton (N. vibra-harp); 
Gene Krupa (ds). 

I don’t want those five stars for The Man 
I love to mislead you. If you are looking 
for foot-tapping pep I am afraid you won’t 
find it. The tempo is so very slow that 
swing in that sense of the word doesn’t 
happen until you turn over to Avalon. 

But for sheer music The man I love is the 
side. Meditative in atmosphere, it has 
that unavoidable charm which comes only 
from perfect sympathy between musicians 
who, in addition to being, technically, 
virtuosi, have immaculate taste. 

Avalon is mostly the now well-known 
Goodman Quartet formula, but has one 
new effect that is worth noting. Towards 
the end of the record the clarinet and vibra- 
harp(don’t worry, it sounds like a vibraphone, 
anyway) move together down a chromatic 
scale in harmony, the clarinet tinting the 
vibra-harp to a new and tantalizing shade 
of tone. 

* * * 
-_ Goodman and His Orchestra 
(Am.) 


****#Can’t we be friends? (James, Swift) 


(OA0g570) 
**** Peckin’ (Pollack, James) (OA0g569) 
(H.M.V. B8615—3s.). 

Goodman (c/) with Hymie Schertzer, 
Arthur Rollini, Geo. Koenig, Vido 
Musso (reeds) ; Harry James, Gordon 
Griffin, “ ” Elman (imps) ; 
“Red ” Murray McEachern 
(trmbs) ; Jess Stacey (p) ; Allan Reuss (z) ; 
H. Goodman (b) ; Krupa (ds). 

The revival of the delightful Can’t we be 
friends ? provides irresistible instances of the 
lovely tones which the sections and ensemble 
of this Goodman congregation produce. 
The record opens with a sweet, but anything 
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but sickly, trombone solo, and later there 
are solos by Benny and Vido Musso ; but 
the lure of the really swell performance of a 
more than compétent arrangement is in the 
well-nigh perfect balance, tone and phrasing 
of the various teams and the ensemble. 

From this fragrant glimpse back to earlier 
days, we return, with Peckin’, to the present. 
Peckin’ is a new Negro dance form, a suc- 
cessor to the Lindy Hop, Truckin’, etc. 
Still maintaining that perfect grooming 
which has for so long been one of their 
main foundations, the boys swing this one 
in a way that leaves hardly anything to be 
desired. 


* * * 
Lionel Hampton (N.) and His Or- 
chestra (Am.) 


**** Fivin’ the vibres (Hampton) (OA04583) 
***Stomp (Hampton) (OA04585) 
(H.M.V. B8161—3s.). 


Hampton (vibraphone and ds) with H. 
Schertzer, Geo. Koenig (alios) ; Arthur 
Rollini, V. Musso (tens) ; H. Finkelman 
(tmp); J. Stacey (p); A. Reuss (gz) ; 
H. Goodman (b) ; Krupa (ds). 

These two sides, which were recorded 
last February, may fairly be looked upon 
as having been the raw material from which 
Whoa, babe and Buzzin’ round with the bee, 
recorded two months later, were subse- 
quently to be fashioned. 

All four titles run, broadly speaking, on 
the same lines, but looking at each per- 
formance as a whole it has to be admitted 
that when the time came to make Whoa, 
babe and Buzzin’ around a good deal of profit 
was able to be made from the experience 
gained from Stomp and Fivin’ the vibres. 

On the other hand, if when considered 
in the aggregate this month’s releases fail 
on comparison with the later recorded (but 
previously issued) titles, they still have their 
points which lift them well above the level 
of many waxings presented in the name of 
swing. 

Taking ivin’ the vibres first, we find 
Lionel Hampton again so delicious on his 
vibraphone that nothing else really matters, 
especially as the inimitable Lionel takes care 
of the greater part of the proceedings. 
Further as a support to Mr. Hampton the 
Goodman rhythm section acquits itself 
admirably. But there the good things end. 
What little the ensemble is called upon to 
do, it does only moderately well ; and having 
decided upon a trumpet chorus by way of 
relief, the last person to whom Mr. H. 
should have given it was Mr. Finkelman. 

Because it is noisier and faster some people 
will possibly consider Stomp the more 
exciting side. To some extent they will be 
right. Deserting his vibraphone, Hampton 
takes the place of Krupa and puts up a 
lively show with the sticks. As drum solos 
his contributions make good _thunder- 
storms, but thunder can often be grand, 
and this lot is. 

Then there is also some notable tenor- 
playing, a moment of Stacey which he 
makes superb, and spots of exhibitionism by 
guitar and bass which are attractive if only 
for their sheer technique. These things go 
on the plus side, but against them must be 
set a composition [sic] which as a whole is 
no more than a trickster’s shop window, 
and an ensemble which as such cannot 
compare with that which our Lionel subse- 
quently lined up for Whoa, babe and the opus 
re the bee. 
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Bert Shefter and His Octet (Am.) 


**** Burglars’ revenge (Shefter) (OAo11052) 
**** T ocomotive (Shefter) (OAo11060) 

(H.M.V. BD5262—2s.). 

Shefter (p) with * Toots ” Mondello, 
Paul Ricci (reeds) ; Dave Waide (tmp) ; 
V. Brennar (/) ; Ken Binford (zg); A. 
Bernstein (4); Adrian Rollini § (vibra- 
phone) ; Herb. Quigley (ds). 

You have of course heard Twilight in 
Turkey and Toy Trumpet. Also you prob- 
ably know they were written by one 
Raymond Scott. Raymond Scott has his 
own Quintette in America specially de- 
signed for the recording of his own com- 
positions, and what with the tunes and the 
Quintette’s ultra-smart performances of 
them, Mr. Scott has made quite a name or 
himself as having started something both 
novel and intriguing. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Scott, however, 
you can’t patent tunes, or even styles of 
tunes or ways of arranging or playing them, 
so it was only to be expected that someone 
would sooner or later borrow his brushes 
and paint and have a shot at producing 
pictures on similar lines. 

Well, it’s happened sooner. The gentle- 
man who has done the borrowing is the 
above mentioned Bert Shefter. 

In one way Mr. Shefter has actually 
got a step ahead of friénd Raymond. 
Although Scott has, through his sponsor, 
the well-known Irving Mills, got his tunes 
published over here, his own recordings of 
them, which were chiefly responsible for 
getting them on the map in the first place, 
have not yet been issued in this country. 
They are on Irving Mills’ ‘* Master” 
records, for the handling of which in England 
no arrangements have yet been made. 
Shefter, on the other hand, arranged for 
Victor to record him, with the result that 
the discs immediately became available for 
release on H.M.V. 

That, however, is about as far as Mr. 
Shefter has kept even with, let alone got 
ahead of, his inspirer. His tunes and 
arrangements are ingenious and his pick-up 
orchestra’s performances quite exhilarating, 
but the music is too much of a copy of 
Scott’s to create the same interest even if it 
were as good. 

In addition to his earlier mentioned com- 
positions, Scott has also written many 
others. Among them is one called Power 
house. Shefter’s Locomotive (another train 
impression, of course) is a most unblushing 
attempt to follow the road which Scott 
had sign-posted To The Power House, and 
if by accident he has side-tracked on to the 
paths which Scott named Twilight in Turkey 
and Toy trumpet, it hasn’t mattered much 
because they both come out at the place 
which Scott selected as the spot for building 
his fanciful ideas of what a mountain of 
modern machinery might sound like if 
translated into musical terms. 

Burglar’s revenge seems to be a little more 
original. If it is, it merely goes to show 
that without the Scott pattern Shefter can’t 
cut such elegant coats. 

Looked at as isolated examples of jazz, 
purely for what they are—that is to say 
without attaching any significance to whence 
they came or whither they may lead—the 
records will doubtless be hailed as first-class 
novelties, in the matter of both composition 
and performance in the modern jazz idiom, 
but whether they would be accepted as so 
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smart or so original had the Scott Quin- 
tette’s records also been available is some- 
thing I am inclined to doubt. 


* * * 
Quintette of the Hot Club of France 
(French) 
*** Miss Annabelle Lee (Clare, Pollack) 
(OLA1I715) 


*** Runnin’ wild (Gibbs) (OLA1712) 
(H.M.V. B8614—33.). 

For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
July 1937, P- 74- 

If you are feeling that you could afford to 
give Reinhardt and Co. a rest, this is perhaps 
the month you could do it with least loss to 
yourself. Not that there is anything par- 
ticularly wrong with either of these sides, 
but of all the Quintette’s records they are 
the two which seem to sound most like all 
the others. There are none of those original 
little tricks by wizard Django to spice the 
cake. The boys just go to it in their usual 
style, and nothing happens that you can’t 
hear on any of their other waxings which 
you may have. 

* * * 


Teddy Hill and His N.B.C. Orch.(Am.N.) 


** Lady who couldn’t be kissed, The (film 
* The Singing Marine ”’) (Dubin, 
Warren) (v) (OAo07926) 
Ozzie Nelson and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**’Cause my baby says it’s so (film ‘* The 
Singing Marine ”’) (Dubin, Warren) 
(v by Ozzie Nelson) (OA06596) 

- (H.M.V. BD5254—2s.). 

07926—For personnel see THE Gramo- 
PHONE for August 1937, p. 122. 

With all the talk there has been about 
Teddy Hill in view of his recent appearance 
at the London Palladium, and the raves a 
colleague of mine has been giving the band 
in another publication, I ought perhaps to 
let you know that there is nothing very 
sensational in this disc. The band plays 
competently, but gets no further than you 
could expect it to with a film tune that is 
even tripier than most. 

Is it too much to ask that even at this 
belated hour H.M.V. might give us a chance 
to hear what Mr. Hill can do on the wax by 
putting out one of his better records ? 

* * * 
Fats Waller (Am.N.)—Piano Solos 
** Keepin’ out of mischief now (Razaf, 
Waller) (OAo010652) 
** Tea for two (Youmans) (OA010655 
(H.M.V. B8625—3s.). 

It’s no good. The only thing to do is to 
enter into the spirit of it and have a good 
laugh. Fats is incorrigible. Not content 
with making noses at everybody and every- 
thing in his singing, he’s now making them 
in his playing, and just the same ridiculous 
shapes too. 

Tea for two starts off as though it were 
going to be Rachmaninoff’s Prelude. Then 
the lambs come out and gambol. Then 
Fats grows long hair, then he gets skittish, 
then just when you think he’s going to be 
serious out comes the grand finale in the 
shape of a custard pie. 

Well, so long as everybody knows it’s all 
a leg- -pull well and good ; but isn’t it about 
time the harmful little armful produced one 
that meant something ? If he goes on like 
this much longer some of us may forget 
that he was once one of the most notable 
pillars of jazz. 
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Ethel Waters (Am.N.) with Benny 
Goodman’s Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Hundred years from to-day (A) (Young, 
Washington) (152567) 
***T just couldn’t take it, baby (Nichols, 
Holiner) (152566) 
(Parlophone R2394—33.). 

From having been the idol of Harlem, 
Ethel Waters still seems bent on the 
endeavour she has been making for years 
to become The Fashion on Park Avenue ; 
but a leopard can’t change its spots, and 
thank goodness a Negress can’t change her 
colour. Ethel is still Ethel, and I always did 
think she was great. 

Benny Goodman plays accompaniment 
scores that would be an insult to a pit 
orchestra, but manages to make them sound 
like Benny Goodman. 





* * * 
Mills Blue Rhythm Band (Am.N.) 
*** Balloonacy (Millinder, Smith) (CO 


20073) (1936) 
a ‘ome (Hudson) 
(19 
tees R2392—35.). 
Personnels : 20073 as for 20067, 17760 as 
for 16035, on p. 168 of THE GRAMOPHONE 
for September 1937. 


Harlem heat shows up the failure to relax 
and raggedness which were regular faults 
of this outfit at that time, but the record is 
better than most the band made about the 
period. The tune is better, the arrangement 
is better, and there are solos by Higgie and 
Buster. 

Balloonacy goes farther insomuch as the 
ensemble is more relaxed and cleaner, and 
to make up for Bailey’s absence and Higgin- 
botham’s lack of opportunity, there is plenty 
to be heard from Tab Smith on his alto and 
Red Allen. 


(CO17760) 


* * * 
Valaida (N.) 
**7 wonder “w) made rhythm 
Chaplin) (v) (E8490) 
** Swing is the thing oe (v) (E8488) 
(Parlophone F8g1—2s.). 

For personnel see THE Dacinaeais for 
September 1937, p. 168. 

If Valaida isn’t a world beater, she is at 
least an artist with much of the character 
that makes the singers of her race so attrac- 
tive. But she is again not helped by the 
accompaniments. They are too rough and 
ready to be classed as more than mediocre. 

* * * 
Louis Armstrong and His Hot Seven 
(Am.N.) 
*Weary blues (80863) (1927) 
* Willie the weeper (80847) (1927) 
(Parlophone R2393—3s.). 


Armstrong (imp) with Johnny Dodds 
(cl and alto) ; Kid Ory (trmb) ; Lil Arm- 
strong (Hardin) (») ; Lonnie Johnson 
(g) ; Buddy St. Cyr (bjo) + ; Pete Briggs 
(6) ; Babe Dodds (ds) ; and unidentified 
tuba. 

I suppose some of you good people must 
be buying these early Armstrongs or they 
wouldn’t keep on putting them out. 

Personally, I can’t see what you see in 
them. To me they sound just hopelessly 
crude and corny. I don’t see how any 
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record made ten years ago could be any. 
thing else, no matter who played it. Jazz 
was in its adolescence then and at the most 
can be said to have shown, in its strugglings 
for expression, no more than glimpses of the 
ends it was trying to. attain. 
And with the price now increased to 3s., 

the advisability of buying such records 
seems even more doubtful. 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE 


Clarence Williams and His Washboard 
Band (Am.N.) 
* Turn off the moon (film ‘* Turn Off the 
Moon ’’) (Coslow) (v) (OA06851) 
** Wanted (Tinturnin, Lawrence) (vy) 
(OA06854) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR2539—2s.). 


For the benefit of new students of this 
crazy world of jazz, Clarence Williams, com- 
poser, pianist, music publisher and tap 
dancer, was born in Louisiana in 1897. 

There was a time when he was looked 
upon as the coloured hope. In the days 
before jazz went up-stage and demanded to 
be programmed Swing, he made so many 
records that probably he has long since lost 
count of them. What with His Blue Five 
and Seven, Jug Band, Jazz Kings, Wash- 
board Band, etc., he had at least a dozen 
names for bands of his own, and recorded 
at times with innumerable combinations of 
other leaders, including Louis Armstrong’s. 

But the mighty sometimes fall, and 
Clarence (not to be compared with Negro 
composer Spencer) Williams seems to have 
gone the way of more than one luminary. 
Gone is the jazz which, even if it had more 
than its share of the crudities of its days, 
was at least jazz. In its place is an attempt 
to grab the commercial touch which is 
really pitiful. A fulsome, plumy vocalist, 
who says lowve for love, has been introduced 
and the Washboard goes to sleep with two 
beats to the bar, lulled to somnolence by 
the bedtime stories of the tuba. The best 
parts are the tenor sax’s contributions. In 
other company he might be really good. 





VOCALION 
Red Norvo and His Orchestra (Am.) 


****T’ve got my love to keep me warm (film 
**On the Avenue ”’) (Berlin) (v by 
Mildred Bailey) (C1736) 

****Slumming on Park Avenue (film “ On 
the Avenue”) (Berlin) (v_ by 
Mildred Bailey) (C1735) 

(Vocalion S102—3s.). 

**** Never in a million years (film ‘‘ Wake 
Up and Live’’) (Gordon, Revel) 
(v by Mildred Bailey) (C1857) 

Mildred Bailey and Her Orchestra 
(Am. Mixed) 

**** You're laughing at me (film ‘“‘ On the 

Avenue ”’) (Berlin) (v) (C1754) 
(Vocalion S100—3s.). 

1754—Mildred Bailey (vocalist) with 
S. Carey (alto) ; H. Haymer (ten) ; Roy 
Eldridge (N. tmp); T. Cole (N. /); 
J. Collins (N. g); “Tiny” Parham 
(N. b) ; © Zutty ” Singleton (N. ds). 

Red Norvo’s waxings have four distinct 
features—the ensemble, the arrangements, 
Red’s xylophone, and Mildred Bailey—and 
any one of them would be enough to get 
the records home. 

Because the xylophone is more than 
capable of satisfying all who crave for solos, 
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you will find little solo work from other 
members of the band. But really one does 
not notice it. The ensemble is a solo in 
itself. It combines the polish of a perfectly 
drilled machine with a style that provides 
swing in the most elegant sense of the word, 
and when you add to that arrangements 
which are effective without being gaudy, 
the sum total can hardly help being con- 
siderable. 

ihe charm of the immaculate Mildred is 
now too well recognized for it to be necessary 
for me to add that it swings the scale 
heavily on the plus side. And Mildred 
seems to be one of those people who just 
can't do wrong. If anything, she is even 
better with “‘ Her Orchestra’ than with 
husband Norvell’s outfit. Perhaps she finds 
the greater freedom that a smaller busking 
band can indulge in a greater inspiration. 
Anyway, she seems to open up more in 
Yo: re laughing at me after Carey’s alto and 
Haymer’s tenor have split a chorus. Carey 
is swell—the next best thing to the inimitable 
Hodges, whose style he seems to like. 


* * * 


Teddy Wilson and His Orchestra (Am. 
Mixed) 
**** He ain’t got rhythm (film ‘On the 
Avenue 4 (Berlin) (v) (B20568) 
**** This year’s kisses (film ‘On the 
Avenue ”’) (Berlin) (v) (B20569) 
(Vocalion S101—3s.). 

Wilson (N. ») with Benny Goodman 
(cl); Lester Yo (N. ten); Buck 
Clayton (N. tmp); F. Green (N. g); 
Walter Paige (N. 5) ; Joe Jones (N. ds). 
Vocalist : Billie Holiday. 

**** DIL get by (Turk, Ahlert) (v) (B21119) 
**** Mean to me (Turk, Ahlert) (v) (B21120) 
(Vocalion S107—3s.). 

Wilson (N. ») with Johnny Hodges (N 
alto); Lester Young (N. ten); Buck 
Clayton (N. tmp); Allan Reuss (g) ; 
A. Bernstein (+) ; “ Cozy ” Cole (N. ds). 
Vocalist : Billie Holiday (N.). 

S101 may be only a couple of film ditties, 
but they are far from the worst of their 
kind, and the particular brand of elegance 
Mr. Wilson bestows on them makes them 
even better. 

Mr. Wilson’s elegance at the moment is 
of the drawing-room type, but don’t take 
that as suggesting anything odious. It 
merely means he has pulled out the soft# 
swing stop, and if soft also spells restrained, 
the swing still remains. 

You will notice that, except for Benny 
Goodman, the band ‘consists of Bill Basie’s 
boys, and it is a not uninteresting aside to 
realize that, rough as they may sometimes 


be in their own home, they seem quite ° 


capable of assuming party manners when 
they visit the Wilson abode. 

In addition to Wilson’s piano, which 
always gives class to a record, the high spots 
are Lester Young’s tenor in This year’s 
kisses, Buck Clayton’s trumpet and Good- 
man’s clarinet in He ain’t got rhythm, and 
Billie’s singing in both. Though some may 
feel that all of them have put on rather 
unnecessarily thick kid gloves, I find their 
offerings subtly alluring. After all, there is 
much to be said for an occasional rest from 
the racket. 

$107 arrived very late, but I am hoping 
there may be just time to get in this mention 
of it. Both sides are on very much the same 
lines as the titles on S101, but even more 
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attractive. The band as a whole sounds even 
better groomed, and, in addition to Bern- 
stein’s bass, there is Johnny Hodges, for 
whom alone the record would be worth 
having. 

* & * 
Artie Shaw and His New Music (Am.) 


**#** 41] alone (Berlin) (B21134) 
*#** Because I love you (Berlin) (B21137) 
(Vocalion $105—3s.). 

*** All God’s chillun got rhythm (film “A 
Day at the Races ’’) (Kahn, Kaper, 
Jumran) (v by Tony Pastor) 
(B21135) 

*** Tt goes to your feet (film ‘‘ New Faces of 
1937’) (Brown, Fain) (v by Tony 
Pastor) (B21136) 

(Vocalion 567—3s.). 

Shaw (cl) with Les Robinson, Henry 
Freeman (altos); Tony Pastor, Fred 
Petry (tens); John Best, Malcolm Crane, 
Tom d’Carlo (imps) ; Geo. Arus, Harry 
Rodgers (irmbs) ; Les Brunies (~); Al 
Avola (zg); Ben Ginsberg (+); Cliff 
Leeman (ds). 

Although Artie Shaw has forsaken his 
original combinations, which included 
strings and only one sax, for one of more 
conventional instrumentation, the Shaw 
touch remains in the character of the 
arrangements and Shaw’s elegant clarinet. 

The two Berlin waltzes are presented here 
as swing fox-trots, and acceptable fare they 
make as such. Shaw’s clarinet and Pastor’s 
tenor are features of the first title. The 
second runs off the rails a bit in the some- 
what demodé idea of a stop chorus to 
allow for drum breaks, but that is about 
the only part that one can seriously criticize. 

Being more commercial material, the 
titles on 567 are treated in a rather more 
commercial manner, but that is far from 
saying that they are ‘‘ commercial” in the 
derogatory sense. Tony Pastor is a 
rhythmical singer with the right idea. 


* * . 
Carl Kress and Dick McDonough (Am.) 
**** Chicken-a-la-swing (Kress, McDonough) 


(B20688) 
**** Heat wave (Berlin) (B20960) 
(Vocalion S103—3s.). 

Those who enjoyed the Kress-Mc- 
Donough duets, Stage fright and Danzon, on 
Brunswick 01808, issued in the summer of 
1934 (what a memory !), are going to revel 
in these latest contributions by two guitarists 
who were reckoned amongst the best even 
before the death of the one and only Ed. 
Lang. 

Both sides are on the lines of Stage fright 
and Danzon—that is to say, transcribed in 
quasi-swing idiom—and the performances are 
such that they will appeal not only to guitar 
players, even if guitarists may be the first to 
appreciate their perfection. 

* * * 
Benny Carter (Am.N.) and His Orch. 


**%** Blues in my heart (Carter) (AM 396) 
**** Somebody loves me (Gershwin) (AM397) 
(Vocalion $104—3s.). 

Benny Carter (alio tmp) with Louis 
Stephens (W. Indian), Bertie 
(Jamaican), Jimmy Williams (English) 
(reeds); Sam el (Dutch), Cliff 
Woodridge (Eng.), Ralf Goldstein (Dutch) 
(tmps) ; Geo. Chisholm (Scottish), Harry 
Van Oven (Dutch) (trmbs); Freddy 
Johnson (Am.N.) (p) ; Ray Webb (Eng) 
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(zg) ; Lem Harrison (Eng.) (b) ; Robert 
Monmache (French) (ds); and in 397 
Coleman Hawkins (Am.N.) (fen). 


These records get their four stars entirely 
on the solos of Carter, Hawkins, Johnson 
and (though to a lesser extent) Chisholm. 
In fact, they would have got five if the rest 
of the band had been up to the. same 
standard. But it is not. The league of 
nations is almost as unanimous in outlook 
as it is international by birth, and if it 
would be a most unfair exaggeration to say 
that it is little better than a necessary evil, 
it still remains that it could be a lot better 
individually and more rehearsed as an 
ensemble. 

But when it comes to the solos one can 
almost forget what is behind them. In Blues 
in my heart Benny Carter takes one of the 
most delightful alto choruses that even he 
has played. The cadences of its alluring 
phrases rise and fall with a character that is 
bewitching. Freddy Johnson is also good, 
and Chisholm, who, in spite of his bad 
showing with Duncan Whyte’s band on 
Parlophone, proves in the few bars he is 
called to play in this slow melody that he 
can go to town with the best when the spirit 
moves him. 

In the faster Somebody loves me you will 
hear Benny, this time on trumpet, leading 
the ensemble in the first chorus. The more 
prominent work of the band is a little 
disturbing, but I enjoyed Benny in spite of 
it. On this side there are, in addition to 
another spot of Johnson, also two choruses 
by Hawkins and his tenor. Bean still 
remains the one and only. 

* . * 
Teddy Hill and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

***Blue rhythm fantasy (Willett, Hill) 

(B1g176) 
*** Passionette (Willie Smith) 
(Vocalion S97—3s.). 

Hill directing Howard Johnson, R. 
Procope (alios) ; Cecil Scott (ten) ; Bill 
Dillard, Frank Newton, L. Collins 
(tmps); Dick Wells (irmb) ; Sam Alien 
(p); J. Smith (g); R. Fullbright (5) ; 
W. Beason (ds). 

Passionette, bordering on the Mayerlesque 
marionette type of thing, would on the face 
of it seem the less suitable number, but it 
has nevertheless made the better record. 
One can probably thank the arranger for 
this. He seems to have seen its rhythmical 
side. The band plays it neatly, the saxo- 
phones putting up a good show. Frank 
Newton’s trumpet is the outstanding solo. 

The coupling is a jungle sort of com- 
position. The idea is all right, but never 
seems to get beyond the stage of ringing the 
changes on a string of clichés. Even the 
reasonably good performance by the band 
never quite lifts the record beyond the point 
of a rather unsatisfying offering. 

* * * 
Larry Adler (vocal and piano) 
***]’ve got a right to sing the Blues (Kochler, 
Arlen) (S114) 
*** Smokin’ reefers (Dietz, Schwartz) (S101) 
(Vocalion 565—3s.).- 

Here’s Larry ‘“‘ Harmonica” Adler in a 
new réle, and I commend Smokin’ reefers to 
you as something quaintly out of the 
ordinary. Larry takes off the dope-sodden 
Negro in a way that rings none the less true 
for being restrained. There’s some pleasing 
piano-playing on the other side, too. 
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RADIOLYMPIA 


** Incidentally I went to Radiolympia, which allows one to see various 
styles of polished woodwork but offers no other help in choosing an 
instrument.” 


HAT is the closing sentence in a letter received from a reader 

of THe GRAMOPHONE in which he asks for advice on the 
purchase of a new radio-gramophone. The letter is dated 
September 3rd, 1937. 

How many more people were there who visited Radiolympia 
with the intention of choosing one of the new models and came 
away without placing an order or even arriving at any decision 
other than that expressed in the above extract ? 

It is the old, old story ; even as we recounted it last year. 
But there is more to it than that. We commented on the lack 
of enthusiasm in our notes on the 1936 Radiolympia exhibition 
and this year it was difficult to find people who displayed much 





The new Pye two-piece Radiogram—The Paramphonic. 
compartment in receiver cabinet. 


more than mild interest. Enthusiasm, except in the B.B.C. 
theatre, was absolutely dead. Even Television Town, where 
many manufacturers gave demonstrations of their television 
instruments, did not succeed in raising enthusiasm to the high- 
water mark that radio and the electrical reproduction of sound 
generally produced in the early days. Mark you, television has 
advanced a good deal since this time last year, both in clarity 
and stability, and it will continue to do so for some time to come. 
But unfortunately responsibility for the success of television does 
not rest entirely with the reproduction, or the transmission of 
the programmes ; the type and production of the material to 
be broadcast are the features which will ultimately govern its 
success. 

During the first two or three days H.M.V., Marconiphone 
and Philips introduced large screen (about 20-in. by 18-in.) 
television receivers in which the image was optically projected. 
These were withdrawn later for reasons best known to the 
companies concerned. 

Presentation apart, what did Radiolympia reveal ? It showed 
a decided improvement in cabinet design, and in ingenious and 
mostly practical tuning dials and mechanisms, it sounded the 
death-knell of the output pentode, it introduced a method of 
obtaining electricity from the gas mains, it revealed some com- 
paratively inexpensive television receivers, and it did show that 
manufacturers were more “‘ quality ” conscious than ever before. 
Improved quality of workmanship, internally as well as externally, 
was pretty general throughout the show, and though there were 
no means of determining the possible improvement in quality 
of reproduction, the fact that variable selectivity was more 
commonly used and that a greater proportion of receivers incor- 
porated more generously designed power stages, that there were 
more receivers fitted with independent treble and bass .com- 
pensators, led one to the conclusion that distance and selectivity 











Note the record storage 


were not the be-all and end-all in the manufacturers’ currj- 
culum. 

Pye Radio, who like most of the large firms have hitherto 
concentrated on one-piece receivers and radiograms, sprung a 
surprise by introducing a radio-gramophone with a separate 
loudspeaker. This is known as the Pye Paramphonic. Yes, the 
self-same Paramphonic which Keith Prowse introduced some 
years ago and which has often been commented upon in these 
pages. Since the Paramphonic was reviewed in THE GRAMOPHONE 
it has been modified, but apart from the addition of a radio 
tuner and a brand new suit of clothes more befitted to the 
modern home, the Pye version is basically the same. At the 
moment we have not heard the history of the Pye-Paramphonic 
deal (we suspect that when all is known that old friend of ours 
Mr. Fred Smith, the Keith Prowse sales head, will be found to 
have been the prime mover), but we feel sure that it is all to 
the good in that the Paramphonic will be intro- 
duced to a larger section of the public and at a 
price (95 guineas) which is considerably lower than 
hitherto. Briefly, the Pye Paramphonic is a five- 
waveband superhet followed by a four-stage ampli- 
fier which includes valves in push-pull in both 
the penultimate stage and in the power stage. The 
undistorted output is about 14 watts. 

We wonder why H.M.V. did not adopt a two- 
piece design, i.e. receiver and loudspeaker, in 
respect of their model 655 receiver. Whilst we do 
not wish to belittle the instrument as introduced, 
it seems to us that this receiver-cum-coffee-table- 
cum-bookcase idea simply asks for a separate loud- 
speaker. And since H.M.V. have already obviated 
the possible objection to unsightly leads by com- 
bining the aerial, earth and extension loudspeaker 
leads in the same casing as the mains leads, there 
would not have been the same feminine objection 
as. usual to a separate loudspeaker. However, the 655 as it 
stands is a most efficient receiver. H.M.V. have also produced 
a less costly alternative to this, namely the 650 which embodies 
a similar chassis in a normal table-type cabinet. This also has 
a 10-watt push-pull power stage. 

Like H.M.V., the Marconiphone exhibits were distributed 
over two stands: one devoted to radio and radio-gramophones 
and the other to television instruments. It was significant that 
the television pitch attracted at least as many visitors as the radio 
and radio-gramophone stand despite the fact that the latter was 
zsthetically more pleasing. The ten-valve radiogram model 
563 was the instrument $n show and it was presented in a most 
appropriate setting. 





The Bush SW45 Receiver. The ingenious 
short-wave logging vernier is clearly shown. 
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And so as one went round Radiolympia one could do very 
little more than gaze upon an ever-changing panorama of the 
cabinet-maker’s skill. One example on the G.E.C. stand was 
intriguing because of its utilitarian value. This was the Fidelity 
All-wave Eight radiograra in which the lid of the cabinet is 
similar to that of a piano. When raised the motor-board is 
presented flush with the top of the cabinet, so facilitating easy 


Model 655 





The novel armchair radio receiver introduced by H.M.V. 
The 655 has ten valves and two speakers. 


operation of the record-changer and the cleaning of the motor- 
board. As on many other stands, the G.E.C. television instru- 
ments attracted a deal of attention, but the large expensive fellows 
here were only of secondary interest to the 35-guinea table model. 
This G.E.C. model is particularly intriguing not merely from the 
monetary angle but by virtue of the fact that the instrument 
provides vision only, the sound transmission being obtained 
through the medium of an existing radio set. In other words, 
this television set must be connected to a radio set (almost any 
standard model will do) and the sound transmission tuned in on 
the medium waveband. The picture size is about 6 in. by 44 in. 

One of the most ingenious tuning dials was to be found on the 
Bush stand. Here, excluding the Baird television instruments, 
there were thirteen models displayed, including battery and 
mains sets and radio-gramophones. The tuning dial referred to 
is incorporated in the SW45 receiver. The tuning scale itself 
is large and of fairly conventional type with the stations cali- 
brated by name on three wavebands, each waveband being 
individually illuminated according to the positions of the wave- 
band switch. On the medium and long waves tuning is carried 
out in the ordinary way with the aid of a Magic Eye visual 
indicator, but on the short waves a novel logging device is brought 
into circuit. A disc resembling an automatic telephone dial is 
situated on the escutcheon and this is perforated by holes 
numbered from one to fifteen. As the tuning control is rotated 
a vertical illuminated line appears in each hole in turn. Thus 
when, say, Schenectady is tuned in on 31.48 metres the illuminated 
line may be showing in number 5 hole of the logging dial. 
Thereafter that station can always be found (ether conditions 
permitting) by tuning to 31.48 meters “5.” This particular 
receiver promises to be one of the Bush best sellers, for in addition 
to the vernier-logging dial and visual tuning indicator it possesses 
other attractive amenities such as variable selectivity, a 5-watt 
power stage and a cabinet of pleasant design. 
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The Decca display was distinguished by the large portraits of 
some of their recording artists—Sir Henry Wood, Ambrose, etc. 
—which they used with effect to emphasize the entertainment 
obtainable from records and radiograms. In particular the 
Decca stand stressed the new Portrola radiogram, which this 
year has been redesigned so as to cover the short waves as well 
as the ordinary broadcast bands ; this is pretty good going for a 
portable radiogram. The other instruments in the new Decca 
range are also all-wave models, and cover the whole gamut of 
types from battery receivers to automatic record-changing 
radio-gramophones. 

Of the component manufacturers the Collaro and Garrard 
stands created most interest, perhaps because they were stands 
on which one could see mechanisms in operation. Both dis- 
played similar types of product, motors, pick-ups, auto. record- 
changers, etc. One small but important detail we forgot to 
mention in the notes on the Collaro stand last month was the 
introduction of a new type of governor which is now fitted to all 
Collaro motors. This ensures constant speed under a wider range 
of load than the discarded governor. Thus a pick-up when 
lowered on to the outside edge of a record makes no perceptible 
change in speed of the motor. The chief Garrard exhibit was 
the new automatic record-changer which can be loaded with 
records irrespective of whether they are 12 in. or 10 in. Three- 
point suspension of the records is provided as in the first Garrard 
record-changer, but of course the new model does not require 
the setting of the magazine for different sizes of records. 


Apparently there was more than met the eye behind the fact 
that Rothermels were not exhibiting their piezo devices— 
pick-ups, loudspeakers, headphones and microphones—though 
they occupied a small stand up on the gallery. The reason for 
this is perhaps best known only to the R.M.A. or the Exhibition 
Committee. One distinction fell to Rothermels, however: they 
had the smallest exhibit in Radiolympia, namely one solitary 
Centralab Radiohm perched precariously on its box. Outside 
the Rothermel cubicle (it was little larger) there were many 
Rothermel components, but these were hidden away in the 
innumerable chassis and equipment on other stands. 


Of the loudspeakers, 
there was one. Voigt 
within the walls (it will 
be remembered that Voigt 
Patents took over pre- 
mises in Beaconsfield 
Road close to Olympia 
in order that their equip- 
ment could be demon- 
strated effectively), and 
this was on the Dynatron 
stand, where it was shown 
as a component part of 
the Dynatron Ether Em- 
press radio-gramophone, 
details of which were 
given last month. But 
like all speakers it was 
working from the ampli- 
fier common to all the 
stands. It was significant 
that rather than demon- 
strate any of their speakers 
from this input British 
Rola decided to have a 
** silent’ display of Rola 
speakers ; it was impres- 
sive nevertheless. 

There was one speaker 
which gave promise of 





This is the receiver counterpart (Model 


564) of the Marconiphone 1c-watt really good quality, de- 
radiogram (Model 563) illustrated last spite the indifferent 
month. quality and power from 
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the common line, and that 
was a high-fidelity model on 
the B.T.S. (British Tele- 
vision Supplies) stand. By 
close and careful listening 
over a period of time to 
selected passages one was 
able to get a very 
favourable impression of its 
possible reproducing quali- 
ties. Both A.C. and D.C. 
models of the speaker are 
available and no doubt we 
shall have more to say about 
one or other of them some- 
time in the near future. 
Another speaker, the 
Planoflex, an addition to the 
ever-growing family of Sten- 
torians, also promises well. It is a permanent magnet type 
for which is claimed a range of 30 to 12,000 cycles. The speaker 
is supplied mounted in a specially prepared cabinet which is 





Another Radio-Gramophone 


two-piece 
—The Dynatron Ether Empress—has 
seventeen valves and a Voigt Corner 
Horn Loudspeaker. 
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lined with some absorbent material, 
Unlike other Stentorian models jt 
is not suitable for use as an exten- 
sion speaker. It costs 5 guineas, 

No, the Radiolympia of 1937 
was not outstanding at all except 
perhaps for the comparatively high 
grade of showmanship expressed in 
the designs of the stands themselves, 
Incidentally, the Wireless and Elec. 
trical Trader cup was won by Ekco, 
who, as many people know, were 
featuring their new ** Spin-Wheel ” 
tuning and built-in controls on 
many of their receivers and radio- 
gramophones. 

Radiolympia and _ those associ- 
ated with it will have to take an 
entirely new line of action in future 
if public interest is to be main- 
tained. The attendance figures 
have not been so low since 1930! 

de 





PROSPECTS 


by P. WILSON 


Radiolympia and Its Aftermath 


Very few things at the Radio Exhibition this year excited more 
than a casual interest. Some of the things, even, that I had 
rather hoped and expected to see were not in evidence. Thus 
one might have anticipated a few examples of receivers with 
automatic selectivity ; the technique of varying selectivity auto- 
matically with the signal strength is now satisfactorily solved, 
and all that remains is to apply it in commercial production. 
A big “all,” I will admit, but one would have thought that the 
attraction of a receiver which would automatically produce the 
best quality consistent with the reception conditions of the 
particular station desired would be a sufficient inducement to 
the more enterprising firms to set their design staffs working at 
full pressure. I could, however, find nothing of the sort even in 
contemplation. There were plenty of examples of manually 
variable selectivity and of multiple tone-controls. But nothing is 
more certain than the antipathy of the general public to an array 
of knobs, and rightly so. There are indeed very few people 
who can be trusted to manipulate even the simplest controls 
satisfactorily. It is no answer to this antipathy to disguise the 
controls in wheels or levers instead of knobs, or to make one 
knob serve the purpose of two controls. Manual controls of any 
kind must be eliminated as far as possible ; and there is now no 
technical justification for more than three: a combined wave- 
change and on-and-off switch, a tuning control, and a volume 
control. 

Then, again, one hoped to find some real development in 
cabinet design. There is no doubt whatever that as yet the 
most suitable housing for a radio receiver or radio-gramophone 
has yet to be designed. It should be something that grows 
inevitably out of the nature of the medium, the limitations of 
average listening conditions, and the technical necessities of the 
mechanisms involved. I regard it as certain that this means a 
separate loudspeaker housing and one which can be placed with 
its back against a wall without deleterious effects. So far, in 
this country, only the Voigt satisfies this condition. Sometime 
I will discuss this general problem further, since I think it is 
possible to indicate a number of simple requirements and of 
ways of satisfying them. The only example that attracted my 
notice at the show did so in the first place by its apparent incon- 
gruity ; yet on reflection I am not so sure that there isn’t a good 
deal to be said for it: it was a cabinet in wicker work! Most of 





the examples, however, seem to have been designed consciously 
or unconsciously on two elementary principles: the first, that 
they should be in keeping with some particular style of furniture, 
modern or period ; and the second, that they should look different 
from their neighbours. I could find nothing in them that was 
functional or inevitable. 

To my mind, there were just four things of special significance 
in the show. First of all there was that badly needed thing, a 
battery charger operated by gas—presumably through thermo- 
junctions. Then, there was a wide range of testing equipment 
over and above the simple meters and valve testers that have 
been in evidence before. One may hope, therefore, that by and 
by we may have amongst us a corps of efficient servicemen in 
place of the random collection of amateurish dabblers that has 
been our bane in the past. Thirdly, there was the incursion of 
the new valve technique both in the “‘ beam” tubes of the 
standard companies and in the exhibits of the Harries Develop- 
ment Company. Here there is a promise on the one hand of 
greater efficiency, and therefore cheaper power, and on the other 
of an external simplicity amidst what is rapidly becoming a 
bewildering maze. 


Television 

The chief item of interest, however, was undoubtedly the pro- 
gress of Television. On the technical side, at any rate, tre- 
mendous progress has been made during the past year. When the 
Selsden Commission reported, there were many folk who thought 
that the technical standard for the transmissions had been pitched 
too high ; it was indeed a big jump from the thirty lines of the 
experimental Baird transmission to the 240 lines, or 425 lines 
interlaced, of the recommended standards. Only a few of us 
cried out for a definitely higher standard, though even then there 
were good reasons for thinking that something like 800 lines 
interlaced would be required before satisfactory definition, in 4 
picture of the size that the public were expecting, could be 
secured. And now, within two years, receivers seem to have 
reached the limit of the transmissions. 

Two examples of reception on enlarged screens were shown, 
and very interesting they were. But there was little doubt that 
what they gained in size they lost in clarity, and they were 
definitely more tiring to look at than the smaller pictures of the 
standard receivers. I came away with the impression that it 18 
unlikely that the standard of reception which has now been 
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although it costs only 20 ens. 

| HERE is the world of difference between 

a cheap radio and one that is cheaply 
e made. We have never yet built a set down 
vat to a price, but have always concentrated on | 
a the best possible value for money. 
vas At its price of 20 gns., the R.G.41 represents | 
4 particularly good going. Read the specification | 
4 below and then hear it in action at a Bush 
pe Dealer’s. We believe a trial on radio or records 
a will prove a happy surprise and demonstrate 
nd what a big advance has been made in the 
Z inexpensive radiogram field. 
of 
: | RADIOGRAM MODEL R.G.4I 
of | A 5-valve, 7-stage superhet for SHORT, medium and long waves. 


er | Large tuning scale, with each waveband individually illuminated. 
Note how it is canted back to make for easy reading. Continuously 
variable tone control. Gramophone turntable and pick-up by 
Garrard. Large and very sensitive m.c. speaker giving magnificent 
| results from radio or records. Beautiful walnut cabinet with panels 
0- | of Indian Laurel. Price 20 gns. Cash. Or on popular payments. 
re- | Also De-Luxe Radiogram Model R.G.43—26 gns. With Auto- 
he | changer 32 gns. 
ht Write for descriptive literature to Bush Radio Ltd., Dept. G., 
ed Power Road, Chiswick, London, W.4. 
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The “Astra” Electrical Record Amplifier 
PERFECT REPRODUCTION OF GRAMOPHONE RECORDS AT LAST 








A.C. 200-250 Piezo Pick-up 


40-60 cycles Power Output 


5 watts 





Read the Technical Report in ‘“‘ The Gramophone”’ for September, page 170 
Price 20 Guineas 


| The Gramophone Exchange Ltd., Astra House, 121 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 
NE a 
XO) 8; ND “THE ARISTOCRAT OF NEEDLES” 

















ENGINEERING 


— NOW READY — 





This entirely new manual devoted to “ Sound Engineering” will 
prove of invaluable assistance to Radio Dealers, Servicemen, and 
amateurs who are interested in sound systems, whether for profit 


or for personal entertainment. ‘“‘ Sound Engineering” is the only © 
manual devoted entirely to the subject of sound systems and OLBREN PYRAMIA 
associated equipment. This 32-page book, packed with illus- 
trations and useful technical articles, will be in great demand. 40 MINUTE 
This edition is limited, and you are strongly advised to write for 
your copy immediately. N E E 
“Sounp ENGINEERING”? tells you about : B L E $s 


Selling Sound. Components of Sound Systems. Installation of 





Sound Systems. Carbon, condenser, dynamic, velocity and crystal THE NEW RADIOGRAM 

microphones. Pick-ups, loudspeakers and amplifiers. Installation NEEDLE, GUARANTEED 

problems. Acoustical levels. How loud is sound. Characteristics TO PLAY FOR FORTY 
of Rochelle Salt crystals. Sound projection controls. MINUTES. 

Send for your copy to-day. Price 1/-, 

This edition is limited. Post Free. 


PER 50 
PYRAMID 1/6 NEEDLES 


/ | : ( 1 PS a The ‘ Gramophone’ says 
e . To 


Rediarenel Ueuse, «“We have used this new needle and found it completely 
Canterbury Road, High Road, Kilburn, London, satisfactory.” 
N.W4 Phone: Maida Vale 6066 
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achieved can be very much improved upon so long as the present 
standards of transmission remain. 
Jhis conclusion, if it is sound, is a very important one, both 


from a commercial point of view and from that of the public at 
laree. I am constantly being asked by friends and correspondents 
vag t ee think of television, and at the show many of my friends 


in the firms producing television receivers seemed to be anxious 
to sense what the public response would be to the tremendous 
effurts that have been made during the past year to commercialize 
tel vision. So far, I fancy, the sales of television instruments 
have been rather disappointing, as though the public were 
ho! ling back in the expectation that something very much better 
anc cheaper would be available in a few years. The curious 
thi.g is that that view will be wrong so long as the majority of 
the public continue to hold it, and it will become right only 
when they cease to hold it. For further progress in television 
no\’ depends almost entirely on sales of receivers. Until there 
is . much greater demand, for example, for cathode-ray tubes, 


th.» will remain very expensive to produce, even as the early 
va ves were. As soon as demands go up production costs go 
do yn, prices are lowered and demand is further stimulated. 


n these circumstances it is difficult to forecast what the rate 
of progress will be, and it is therefore the more important to 
nc ice what are the most stable features of the present system of 
re ception. There seems to be nothing on the horizon at the 
moment which is at all likely to supersede the cathode-ray tube, 
ar certainly it seems impossible to imagine that any system 
cc ild project pictures larger than about twelve inches square 
fr m the present transmission with adequate definition and 
alsence of flicker. In view of the financial considerations 
in olved, and especially the fact that all the money at the B.B.C.’s 
disposal has to come from ordinary broadcasting licence fees 
(there could not be much from special television licences in any 
case), it is unlikely that any radical change will be made in the 
s\stem of transmission for many years to come. It is, I think, 
saie to say, therefore, that this year’s instruments will not be 
made obsolete by any developments that are likely to take place 
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within the next few years. Improvements no doubt will be 
made, but they will be confined within fairly narrow limits. 
Those, for example, in the cathode-ray tubes themselves will 
become available, one hopes, to the owners of existing televisors. 
The others will be largely concerned with control and stability. 
At the moment, all television instruments have a number of 
controls which future improvements in the tubes and in their 
manufacture will render unnecessary. In future receivers, there- 
fore, fewer knobs will be required ; but that need not make 
existing televisors obsolete. All it should mean is that the knobs 
which are there need not be used. Many of them are only 
occasionally used at present. 

From the performance point of view, therefore, there is no 
good reason why anyone in the London area who is keen on 
having television in the home should hesitate to buy one of the 
new instruments. Nor need they have any qualms about price. 
It is very unlikely that there will be any substantial reduction for 
some time to come. Indeed, it is an open secret that some of 
the new season’s models are actually being sold at a loss in the 
expectation that by stimulating sales in this way the manu- 
facturer will ultimately be able to recoup himself in the profits 
from valves and cathode-ray tubes. It is a bold policy which 
deserves to succeed,but it means that some of the price reduction 
which may be expected to follow increased sales has been some- 
what heavily mortgaged in advance. 

The makers of television receivers, then, are already doing all 
and more than could reasonably be expected of them to provide 
efficient, reliable and inexpensive television reception. 
them is likely to get rich from the sales for many a long day. 
The immediate future of television depends almost entirely on 
the B.B.C. and through them on the Treasury. Two develop- 
ments at the transmission end are urgently necessary. The first 
is to extend the area of possible reception. The second is a 
very considerable improvement of programme material. Only 
if these two matters are generously tackled can any substantial 
progress be anticipated. But I must leave a discussion of the 
possibilities to a further article. 


TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The McCarthy de Luxe All-Wave Radio-gramophone, 
Model PP9 Price 25 guineas 


Specification. 


Mazda AC/VP2 valve. 

Frequency Changer :— Mazda AC/TH1 valve. 

First I.F. Amplifier :— Mazda AC/V P2 valve. 

Second I.F. Amplifier :—Mazda AC/VP2 valve. 

Detector and L.F. Stage :—Mazda AC/HL/DD valve. 

L.F. Coupling :— Resistance-Capacity. 

Power Stage :—Two Mazda AC2/Pen valves in Push-Pull. 

Power Output :—7 watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :—Mazda UU4, valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 

Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 

Motor :—Induction. 

Wave Ranges :—11.8-33 ; 
metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 40-60 cycles. 

Total Consumption :—130 watts (approx.). 

A.V.C., Tone Control, Variable Muting Control and Provision 
for High Impedence Auxiliary Speaker. 


It is not often that one comes across a radio-gramophone of 
this type at such a comparatively low figure. It is becoming 
common practice to use a radio-frequency amplifier preceding 
the frequency changer, but it is not so usual to use two inter- 
mediate frequency amplifiers and four wavebands except in the 
more expensive instruments. The effects of this extra stage are 
to improve selectivity, range and stability. 





28-80 ; 185-560 ; 900-2,000 


The audio-frequency side, too, is somewhat out of the ordinary ; 
here there is one low-frequency stage feeding into a push-pull 
power output which uses two pentodes capable of delivering 
between six and seven watts to the loudspeaker. It will be 





s*. . . registers are decisive and clean even at 
large volumes...” 


None of 
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readily appreciated that the large power-handling capacity thus 
provided will guarantee almost complete immunity from dis- 
tortion due to overloading by sudden surges when the instru- 
ment is being operated at normal volume level. 

In practice these features work well on the PPg ; those interested 
in scouring the world for entertainment will find the sensitivity 
and selectivity of the instrument much to their satisfaction ; 
North and South America, Africa and occasionally Australia can 
be heard on the short wavebands, and, of course, the normal 
broadcast bands provide scores of stations at good volume but 
naturally. with variable quality and variable degrees of back- 
ground noise. The noises, however, can be controlled to a 
certain extent by use of the muting control. Then one has to 
compromise on quality for the sake of intelligible reception. 

Those interested more in the reception of fewer stations with 
good quality will also get a certain measure of pleasure from 
the PPg. And those who are particularly keen on brilliance of 
tone will especially find the characteristic to their liking. 

For our own part we are of the opinion that the brilliance is 
rather too near the border of keenness, and only drastic use of 
the tone-control will subdue it. On the gramophone side even 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 
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non-metallic needles and full treble attenuation does not quite 
remove that tight metallic quality. At any rate no juggling of 
the controls on our particular model resulted in complete allevia- 
tion. 

On radio the brilliance may sometimes be an advantage, in 
that it is more easily controlled when necessary and it serves to 
give more life to transmissions which otherwise would be very 
dull and inanimate. 

The rest of the scale is nicely reproduced ; there is little that 
would find disfavour with the majority of people, either in respect 
of the middle register or in the bass. Both registers are decisive 
and clean even at large volumes and there is little suggestion of 
lower middle register discoloration. 

Operation of the instrument is comparatively simple ; there 
are five controls, namely, tuner, combined volume and mains 
switch, tone-control, muting control and the wave-change switch. 
The tuning dial is circular and is illuminated according to the 
wavebands being used. The model we tested was fitted with a 
Garrard electro-magnetic pick-up, but there is another instru- 
ment available which includes a piezo electric pick-up. This 
costs 27 guineas. 


NEW MURPHY QUALITY INSTRUMENTS 


That quality of reproduction is engaging the attention of 
more and more manufacturers is pretty evident on all sides. 
Many makers have hitherto aimed at a certain degree of sensitivity 
and selectivity and then compromised on quality within those 
limits. Now it seems that the horse is being reinstated in front 
of the cart and instruments are being produced to give improved 
reproduction with the compromise (if any) on efficiency ; that 
is, so far as station-getting propensities are concerned. 

In addition to those firms mentioned in the Radiolympia 
notes in this issue, Murphy Radio have produced a new series 
of instruments of which they. say: 


“The ‘ 40’ series may be regarded as the result of asking 





The first of the new Murphy “40” series. 
The A4oC Receiver. 





our laboratory to produce a receiver whose reproduction 
would be as good as they could make it, and we are par- 
donably proud of their success—and not least because it has 
been possible to combine with this quality all the attributes 
which the ‘ station-getter ’ can possibly require, including the 
short-wave bands. 

‘““We should still like to feel, all the same, that the sets will 
be sold (and bought) primarily for their reproduction. . . .” 
The A4oC receiver (illustrated) is the first of the ‘** 40 ”’ series 

to make its appearance, and later there will be other models, 
including a radio-gramophone. 

The wave ranges are 13.9-50, 200-550 and go0o-2,000 metres. 
In all, the chassis will include fourteen valves terminating in a 
10-watt push-pull power stage. The sensitivity on the long and 
medium waves is about the same as that of the ‘‘ 28 ” series and 
on the short waves it is some three times higher than that of 
the ** 36 ” series, one model of which was reviewed last month. 

Variable selectivity is included and the four-position switch 
controlling this gives audio-frequency cut-offs at about 3,000, 
4,509, 7,000 and 8,500 cycles respectively. 

Great attention has been paid to the design of the speaker, 
the diaphragm of which is of the curved type with a most unusual 
flare. 

The A4oC receiver costs £35, but the price of the radiogram 
(not yet available) has not been fixed. 

We shall look forward with interest for these 
ments. 


“ec 


40” instru- 


Duplophone Gramophones 


It is something of an event these days to record the production 
of any type of new acoustic gramophone, and yet another range 
has just been produced—in India. 

This adventure is sponsored by the Janson’s Patent Gramo- 
phone Company, Chowk Anarkali, Lahore. The new ‘ Duplo- 
phones” include two portables and a table grand transportable, 
the former costing 45s. and 60s. respectively and the latter £5. 

All possess rather novel features of design—even the smallest 
of them can be played with the lid closed, and the horn is so 
designed that the mouth takes up the whole of the front of. the 
cabinet, permitting the passage of lower frequencies than is 
usual in this type of gramophone. 

In their catalogue, which is now available, Janson’s say that 
the horn is some four times larger than that of the average 
acoustic model of the same type. 
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ZAUBERFLOTE” 


(The Magic Flute) 
by RONALD G. C. PHILLIPS 


SENSE of balance is certainly not the leading feature of 

: the record companies’ catalogues. In these days, when we 
ar: often offered polysided works of dubious merit by obscure 
co xposers, an acknowledged masterpiece like Die <auberflite, 
th: has stood the popularity test of nearly a century and a half, 
is .epresented on records only by isolated excerpts. The forma- 
tic. of the Mozart Opera Society gives us hope for the future, 
bu, in the absence of anything definite, some compensation may 
be found in piecing together and analysing the already recorded 
ite As. 

‘he plot is, in itself, rather disjointed, and is made even more 
co yplicated by writers who emphasize the veiled references in 
th. libretto to the freemasonry of Mozart’s time. 

)ver an hour of the work is recorded, viz. : 


OVERTURE. 

\lthough written in a few hours on the eve of the first pro- 
duction of the opera, the overture is fully worthy of the rest of 
the work. It opens with the use of themes from the rites of 
Is in Act 2. In the second half, however, no definite themes 
ar’ employed, the scintillating melodies suggesting the spirit of 
the opera as a whole. 

Jerlin State Opera Orchestra conducted by Dr. R. Strauss. 
Decca CA8106. 

serlin State Opera Orchestra 
Pa-lophone E10750. 

Berlin State Opera Orchestra conducted by Leo Blech. H.M.V. 
E454. 

London Symphony Orchestra conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Columbia Lioo1r. 

Assessed purely from the point of view of interpretation, the 
Beecham version reaches a very high standard ; unfortunately 
it is a very early recording, as is the Bodansky, which too received 
very high praise at the time of issue. We are left, then, with the 
Blech and Strauss versions, which are of different sizes but of 
equal price, viz. 4s. Dr. Strauss upholds his reputation as an 
interpreter of Mozart, and his is the preferable disc. 


conducted by Bodansky. 


ACT I. 


Der Vogelfanger bin ich ja! 

Herein, perhaps the most entertaining character of the whole 
opera introduces himself. He is Papageno, a bird catcher, a 
happy-go-lucky little rascal who has no mean opinion of his own 
worth. 

Gerhard Hiisch, baritone. Parlophone R979. 

Ewald Béhmer, baritone. H.M.V. B3781. 

Both artists have captured the spirit of the character, but 
Pa of the Hiisch version enables one to avoid duplication 
ater. 

Dies Bildnis ist bezaubernd schon. 

Tamino, a prince, has been rescued from a serpent by three 
attractive young ladies who are in the Queen of the Night’s 
service. They hand him a portrait of the Queen’s daughter, 
Pamina. He immediately falls in love with her, and rhapsodizes 
over her portrait. 

Julius Patzac, tenor. Decca CA8196. 

Marcel Wittrisch, tenor. H.M.V. EH657. 

The Patzac version is superb, representative of the highest 
traditions of Mozart-singing, but as the Wittrisch version is 
essential for its reverse side, the final choice must be guided by 
the pocket. 


wea 


Zum Leiden bin ich auserkoren 
(The Queen of the Night’s first aria). 

The Queen herself appears, and informs Tamino that Pamina 
is at present in the hands of a villain—Sarastro—and urges him 
to rescue her. 

Both this and its companion aria from the second act make 
exacting demands on the soprano technique, each in turn calling 
for high F’s. Moreover, the words are intensely dramatic, and 
should be sung with great emotional fervour. Obviously, when 
performed, some compromise has to be effected, but even when 
transposed down to a more reasonable key the arias are still 
treated more or less as coloratura show-pieces. 

Frieda Hempel, soprano (in Italian). H.M.V. DB331. 

Tatiana Menotti, soprano. Columbia DW 3028. 

The Hempel version, although vocally superior, is an acoustic 
recording ; the Menotti, then, is a useful substitute. The latter 
is from a foreign matrice, but English pressings were available 
from Columbia. The record is not listed in the “‘ Gramophone 
Shop Encyclopedia,” and may therefore be withdrawn. 


Hm. Hm. Hm! Der arme kann von Strafe sagen. 

Papageno, for having led Tamino to believe that it was he 
who was responsible for his rescue from the serpent, has had his 
lips padlocked by order of the Queen of the Night. He has 
worked himself into such a pitiful state, however, that he is 
released, not without a few words of good advice. They give 
him a magic set of bells, and bid him accompany Tamino, to 
whom they have given a golden flute with equal magical pro- 
perties, on his quest. 

Berger, Kern, Hirzel, Ruziczka, and Neumann with the 
Berlin State Opera Chorus and Orchestra. Decca CA816g9. 

No alternatives are needed to this version, a wonderful example 
not only of vocal proficiency but of a team spirit that throws 
out a strong challenge to the “‘ star system ”’ that so often prevails, 
both in the opera-house and on records. 

Papageno finds Pamina, and tells her to follow him. He will 
then lead her to Prince Tamino, who has fallen in love with her. 
Pamina expresses her joy at the prospect, and joins Papageno 
in a duet, praising the happiness and strength that a man’s 
love can bring. Papageno agrees a little wistfully. 

Bettendorf and Hiisch, soprano and baritone. 
R1320. 

Perras and Hiisch. H.M.V. DA4408. 

I prefer the less expensive version (Bettendorf) of the two, 
but if Decca would release the Polydor matrice of Huni-Mihacsek 
and Domgraf-Fassbaender, it would merit primary consideration. 


Floten Arie. 


Tamino, separated from Pamina and Papageno, can hear 
Pamina’s voice, but cannot find her. He tries the powers of his 
magic flute, and hears an immediate response from Papageno’s 
bells, giving him the necessary guidance. 

Marcel Wittrisch, tenor. H.M.V. EH657. 

It is an unfortunate fact that many fine singers essay too 
many mediums for exploiting their voices. Now, Wittrisch 
tackles anything and everything from Irving Berlin to Wagner, 
with no mean success, but it has robbed him of that lyrical 
beauty that is so essential to Mozart singers, especially tenors. 

This record, however, has its good points, and the importance 
of the aria justifies its inclusion. 


Parlophone 
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Schnelle Fusse, rascher Mut. 

Pamina and Papageno attempt to escape, but are caught by 
Montesatos, a coloured servant of Sarastro. The resourceful 
Papageno, however, plays his bells, all wrath disappears, and 
all find themselves in the midst of an_ irresistible dance. 
Pamina and Papageno soliloquize on such a peaceful solution 
to trouble and strife. 


Huni-Mihacsek, Domgraf-Fassbaender, and Gerhard Witting, 
with the Berlin State Opera Chorus and Orchestra. Decca 
CA8198. 

Again no alternative is needed; this record is fully up to the 
standard of the Decca ensemble previously mentioned, musically 
it is even more delightful. The duet towards the end of the 
record shows us a possible source of inspiration for Schubert’s 
Haidenréslein melody. 


ACT I. 
March of the Priests. 
Act 2 opens with a brief march that accompanies the priests’ 
entry into the Temple of the Sun. 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted’ by Dr. Leo Blech. 
H.M.V. DA4405. 
A sound, modern recording. This march immediately precedes 
the bass aria O Jsis, and helps immensely to prepare the correct 
atmosphere of dignity to the scene. 


O Isis und Osiris. 


Sarastro and his Priests pray to their gods that guidance and 
strength may be given the lovers in their tests of worthiness. 


Kipnis (bass) with the Berlin State Opera Chorus and 
Orchestra. H.M.V. DA1218. 

Ivar Andresen (bass). Parlophone E10574 or H.M.V. 
C1625. 


Emmanuel List (bass). Parlophone R1i215. 

The Andresen version appeals by reason of having both bass 
arias on one record for 4s. It is certainly well sung. The 
List version, too, is a little bargain, but Kipnis justifies all extra 
expense ; he portrays the majestic dignity of Sarastro with the 
fidelity of a gifted artist of keen insight. 


Der holle Rache 
(The Queen of the Night’s second aria). 

Tamino accepts a novitiate in the service of Isis, and Pamina 
is convinced that he no longer loves her. It is a strategic moment 
for the Queen, who appears to Pamina and promises to restore 
Tamino to her if she kills Sarastro, who has constantly thwarted 
her greedy and licentious desires.. She must have vengeance. 


Frieda Hempel, soprano. H.M.V. DB365. 

Miliza Korjus, soprano. H.M.V. EH808. 

This is the more famous of the Queen of the Night arias, and 
incidentally the more difficult. Hempel is again my personal 
choice, but this time she is more seriously challenged by Korjus. 
The acquisition of either record would grace any collection. 


In diesen heil’gen Hallen. 
Sarastro bids Pamina to be patient, happiness will yet be hers. 
He has no time for ugly emotions, only peace and happiness 
can dwell in his realm. 


Alexander Kipnis, bass. H.M.V. DB1551. 

Ivar Andresen, bass. Parlophone E10574 or H.M.V. C1625. 

M. Szekély, bass. Parlophone E10939. 

Kipnis fully maintains the standard set in his version of O Isis ; 
the choice, therefore, is automatic. Of the two Andresen versions, 
the H.M.V. has the better surface. I have not heard the 
Hungarian bass. 

Ach, ich fuhl’s. 

Pamina is desolate, and for the moment she is convinced that 

Tamino no longer loves her. 
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Ria Ginster, soprano. H.M.V. DA1326. 

Lotte Lehmann, soprano. Parlophone RO20194. 

Ginster has a beautiful voice, but as an interpretation of the 
aria her version is not convincing. Lehmann gives a simple 
reading with just that correct touch of poignancy. 


O Isis und Osiris. 
The priests pray to Isis and Osiris, telling them that the novice 
Tamino is proving himself equal to the tests imposed upon him, 


Berlin State Opera Chorus conducted by Leo Blech. H.M.V, 
DA4405. 

It must be pointed out that the melody of this choral passage 
is not the same as is used in the bass aria O Isis. This is coupled 
with the above March of the Priests. We must be grateful to 
H.M.V. for giving us two excerpts that are of the type ‘hat, 
although often neglected, tend to introduce the right atmosphere 
when building up an opera on the gramophone. 


Ein Madchen oder Weibchen. 


All this solemn mystery is too much for Papageno; all he wants 
are the comforts of life and someone to love him. 


Heinrich Rehkemper, baritone. Decca CA8203. 

Gerhard Hiisch, baritone. Parlophone E11046. 

Ewald Bohmer, baritone. H.M.V. B3781. 

Rehkemper’s “‘ Papageno”’ is world-famous. One can only 
regret that this is his only Mozart opera recording. Hiisch 
and Béhmer maintain the standard of their first-act arias, but 
Rehkemper selects himself by sheer merit. 


Bald prangt, den Morgen zu verkunden. 
The golden rays of the morning sun seem to prophesy Tainino 
reaching the light of wisdom, and finding his ultimate happiness. 


Berlin Children’s Mozart Choir conducted by Steffen. 
This is a somewhat inartistic “‘ arrangement,” and is included 
only for the sake of completeness. 


Papagena, Weibchen, Taubchen. 

Papageno finds a wife at last—Papagena—only to lose her 
again. He is now in the blackest despair, and decides to hang 
himself; he takes his time over it, however, and before he 
accomplishes the deed a Genii appears and suggests that he 
might try the powers of his magic bells once again. 


Heinrich Rehkemper, baritone. 
The coupling to Rehkemper’s Ein Madchen oder Weibchen. A 
beautiful recording. 


Pa, Pa, Pa, Pa, Papagena. 
The chimes work the oracle, and Papageno finds Papagena 
restored to him, and they blissfully discuss the future, visualizing 
many, many, many little Papagenas and Papagenos. 


Laval and Bordon, (in French), 
Columbia LF52. 

The unfamiliar French text may turn some from this disc 
that is, nevertheless, delightfully sung (obtainable to special 
order). 

With the exception of the Hempel first Queen of the Night 
aria, and the Laval and Bordon record, it has been possible to 
avoid recordings in other than the language of the original text 
(German). Therefore, a number of recordings that reach a 
high standard of vocal proficiency have been omitted ; Pinza’s 
O Isis and the second Queen of the Night aria of Lily Pons are two 
notable examples of this. 

Although the cast is not consistent, the orchestra in most cases 
will be found to be that of the Berlin State Opera House. 

Another happy feature of these records is that, although the 
performances are by the finest Mozart artists, most of the records 
are in the inexpensive label classes. 

The EH series of H.M.V. are 12-inch pressings from their 
German catalogue, obtainable quite easily to order for 4s. each. 


soprano and _ baritone 
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COLLECTORS’ 


CORNER 


by P. WILHELM (GERMANY) 


OME time ago the collectors’ world was thrilled when an 

ol! cylinder record by Johannes Brahms was discovered. A 
little later nothing less than a cylinder of Christine Nilsson’s 
voice turned up. The interest in those old cylinders grew more and 
more and some collectors wondered what surprises might still 
be in store ; perhaps an earlier recording by Adelina Patti or the 
recorded voices of Pauline Lucca, Ternina, or Jean de Reszke, 
as al‘er all nothing seemed impossible now. A funny little story— 
and a most interesting one—may help to bring light to some 
que: ions of this kind raising new hopes of some of the greatest 
surprises. I found this story in an old music paper of 1891, 
callid Neue Keitschrift fiir Musik, founded by Robert Schumann 
in 1534: 

“The inhabitants of Krementschug, a provincial Russian 
town, were surprised on the morning of March 7th by huge red 
plac:rds which proclaimed the wondrous news that Patti, Lucca 
and ‘he de Reszkes would sing on the following evening. What 
an |.onour for K. when, as was well known, the famous Adelina 
Patti had refused to appear in St. Petersburg! Two hours 
before the time set for the beginning of the concert, the hall was 
fille’ to the last place. The excitement had reached fever pitch 
when the curtain rose and two gentlemen, in evening dress, 
appeared on the stage, placed a square box on a table and 
announced, in a mixture of English and Russian words, that 
Adelina Patti would now sing. Hereupon a hoarse feminine 
voice [sic], proceeding from the vicinity of the box, was heard 
—the singer herself was not to be seen. Possibly she was standing 
behind a screen on the left. Next Lucca was announced. New 
notes issued from the box, leaving the audience in doubt as to 
whether they were produced by a drunken Mushik or a rattle- 
snake. The box sputtered and the audience joined in the hissing. 
A frightful scene resulted. The crowd yelled, whistled, cat- 
called and stamped—the racket soon put an end to Lucca’s 
singing, whereupon the audience declared that instead of the 
pleasure of a song by the de Reszkes they desired their money 
returned. In this manner the phonograph made its début in 
Krementschug.”’ 


Though this début was not a very glorious one, it would have 
been a sensation for many of us and our proudest dreams would 
be realized could we. get hold of any of those cylinders. Will 
they ever turn up again ? 

In the meantime we will patiently occupy ourselves with more 
real things which are no less sensations, notwithstanding the 
fact that they are unknown and unheard by many of even the 
most advanced collectors. There are quite a lot of sensations 
among our German singers of the collectors’ period, be it through 
the quality of their voice and art or through the scarceness of 
their records. But before I go farther in this direction, I will 
report a recent find of another character. I lately came across 
a pile of some twenty Russian all-black Pathés containing a 
number of names unknown to me. But when I played them I 
was aware that there were several singers of the very first order. 
As my wife fortunately has some knowledge of the Russian 
language, she made out the names of the singers and translated 
the selections, which are quite interesting ones. Torsky, a 
marvellous Russian basso, is there with fine recordings from 
“Boris Godunow,” ‘“ Eugen Onégin,’” and a Romance by 
Arensky. Matvieff, a great tenor of the old school, sings airs 
from ‘* Les Huguenots,’ Damaew, another tenor, isalso outstanding 
(“‘ Pique Dame ” and ‘‘ Nero ”’), and so are some women singers 
like Ermolenka, Okunewa, Poljakowa, Svantzewa, Panina, 
etc. Michailowa sounds especially well on Pathé in airs from 
“Russalka ” and “‘ Russlan and Ludmila.” Likewise Tugarinewa 
in “‘ Life for the Czar.’ But the clou was a record of Alabieff’s 


ava aaa 
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‘** Nightingale ”’ in two parts by Alma Fohstroem, a very famous 
Finnish coloratura soprano who retired as early as 1906. It is 
not easy to:describe the haunting beauty of her voice, a voice 
very differerit from any other and with some high notes of quite 
unusual quality. Apart from these Russian recordings there 
were also several Pathés by Caruso, Scampini, Bruno, Burzio, 
Noté, etc., the last two singers in fourteen-inch size. It is in- 
teresténg to compare the Entrée de Raoul in “ Les Huguenots ” 
by Caruso with that of Matvieff, so different are the two per- 
formances, but both are marvellous and outstanding among all 
other versions I have heard. 

Another interesting record which came my way some time ago 
was an original G. & T. of “ L’Eté” sung by Mme. Blanche 
Marchesi. I wonder whether there exist any other copies of her 
original records apart from the test copies in possession of Mme. 
Marchesi. I found this gem in a pile of old dance records just 
at the moment when the dealer was putting them aside for the 
melting process. 

Judging by frequent questions of foreign collectors, it seems 
that most of our greatest German singers are entirely unknown 
in foreign countries. The reason is easily explained: many 
were bound by contract to their engagements and some who were 
not did not care for going abroad, quite as many foreign artists 
did not care to appear in our country. Melba, for example, was 
very rarely heard in Germany, and that her name is nevertheless 
well known is due chiefly to the famous “‘ Peach Melba” ice-cream ! 
Albani might be remembered by some people of the older genera- 
tion ; Suzanne Adams, Eames, Plancon and many others entire- 
ly escaped our musical notice. On the other hand, Patti, Nordica, 
the de Reszke brothers, Lassalle, Caruso, Battistini, Bellin- 
cioni, Prévosti, etc., were as well known as anywhere and some of 
these singers were regularly heard here. Two of the most inter- 
nationally famous German sopranos of the collectors’ period are 
apparently Selma Kurzand Lilli Lehmann. Lehmann, of course, 
was outstanding, but though Kurz was doubtless a great singer, 
there were some greater singers and many greater artists who 
were less known or unknown abroad. There were sopranos like 
Irene Abendroth, Katharine Fleischer-Edel, Elsa Bland, 
Gertrude Férstel, Pelagie Greef-Andriessen, Gutheil- 
Schoder, Emilie Herzog, Laura Hilgermann, Hensel- 
Schweitzer, Sedlmair, Senger-Bettaque (who was considered 
by many critics equal to Ternina), Erika Wedekind, Lucie 
Weidt, any of whom were at least as famous or even more 
famous than Kurz. Some of the German tenors seem to be better 
known, as Naval, Kraus (rarely good on records), Knote, 
Hensel, Schmedes, etc. But apart from these there were 
Julius Lieban (the finest Mime), Senius, Winkelmann, Buff- 
Giessen, Briesemeister, Burrian, the great Alfred von Bary, 
Heinrich Bétel (of “ Postillon’”’ fame), Hans Riidiger (the finest 
David), and the most important of all, Gustav Walter (born in 
1834), who was one of the first to discover the value of Schubert’s 
songs and who held for many years the first position at the 
Vienna Opera. And so among the baritones Demuth was not 
the only great one. Carl Scheidemantel, Theodor Bertram, 
Alfred Kase, Baptist Hoffmann were even more important, and 
Hans Melms seems to combine all the qualities of the others. 
Carl Nebe was the German bass whose records are best known 
to foreign collectors. But I am afraid he was only a useful singer, 
not a great one. Kniipfer and Mayr are also well known. 
Hesch could be marvellous ; he had a splendid voice, but not 
much training. Biberti, Médlinger, Wachter, Moers and 
Lattermann are among the finest, and the great sensation was 
Eduard Lankow (of whose nationality I am uncertain)—his 
name was mentioned in the July number of THE GRAMOPHONE 


on p. 54. 
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All these singers made records, many of which are great rarities, 
some existing in one specimen only. So I know of only one solo 
record so far by Gutheil-Schoder and of one by Gustav Walter. 
He sings ‘Am Meer” by Schubert at the age of seventy-one 
with a rich golden voice of incredible freshness, in the authentic 
style of the old school, putting his whole soul into the song. 

Unfortunately many of the most important German singers 
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never recorded, though their voices were still available in the 
early recording years. So we have no examples of the greai art of 
Perron, Schelper, Reichmann, Malten, Wittich, Milden 
Amalie Joachim (the greatest Lieder singer of her time and wi 
of Joseph Joachim), Gudehus, and many others. 

Next time I will deal more particularly with several of the most 
interesting and rarest records of great German singers of the past, 


CORRESPONDENCE 





De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 
[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THe GRAMOPHONE, 


10a Soho Square, London, W.1. 
answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. 


The writer’s full name and address must be given. 
The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an 


does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.] 





Cinema Acoustics 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

The reply of W.R.A. to the letter of Mr. A. Falconar Fry in 
the August issue has induced me to write you offering some results 
of a survey of about thirty cinemas in the West End and its 
environs that I recently completed. 

I set out to estimate aurally the acoustical conditions and 
sound-quality in all the London cinemas, and I append my 
conclusions. There is no space available to explain how and why 
I arrived at my final choice, and so, of course, the list must be 
accepted as an expression of personal views ; but I honestly think 
W.R.A. and other discriminating listeners would be satisfied with 
the quality of the sound-reproduction in the named cinemas, or, 
to say the least, it will not offend their senses. 

Here is the list : Curzon in Mayfair, original design (R.C.A.) ; 
Gaumont in Haymarket, conversion (G.B. Duosonic) ; Plaza in 
Piccadilly Circus, conversion (W.E.) ; and the Stoll in Kingsway, 
conversion (W.E. Mirrophonic). 

The names in brackets refer to the sound equipment employed, 
namely, R.C.A.—Radio Corporation of America; G.B 
Gaumont-British ; W.E.—Western Electric. All except the 
Curzon were not designed for use as cinemas. It is also necessary 
to mention that all the auditions were taken from a central seat 
in the stalls. 

(Regarding bad sound quality in local cinemas, please see my 
letter published in the March 1936 GRAMOPHONE.) 

Ilford. Donatp W. ALDovus. 


George Gershwin 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Your contributor’s appreciation of George Gershwin in the 
August number of THE GRAMOPHONE is not quite complete, and 
perhaps I may be allowed to fill in some of the gaps. 

In the first place, the Whiteman record and other jazz band 
records of the Rhapsody in Blue are far from complete. Not only 
are there numerous cuts on the second side, but the whole middle 
section of the work is missing, so that it is impossible to form a 
reasoned judgment of the whole. 

A nearly complete version has been issued by H.M.V. on 
three sides, with a normal symphony orchestra, and this shows 
the rhapsody to be a much less scrappy affair than is often alleged. 

The Piano Concerto suffers from the same treatment at the 
hands of Columbia. The first movement is complete ; the second 
has one fairly long cut between the two sides; and the third, 
which is compressed into one side, is little more than a selection 
of bits and pieces from the original. Gershwin built his concerto 
on the old “ cyclic”? method of César Franck, and the whole 
point of the working-up of the first and second movement themes 
into the finale is lost in this recording. The importance of this can 
only be appreciated by going through the records with the score. 

Finally, your contributor makes no mention at all of one of 
the composer’s outstanding works, the Second Rhapsody. No 





records of this have been issued here, and although I believe it 
has been done in the States all enquiries from the recording 
companies and the composer’s publishers, Messrs. Chappell, 
have been fruitless so far. Perhaps the composer’s death will 
induce the release of records as a memento. 

The Rhapsody had one performance in London some years 
ago—at a Queen’s Hall concert of the International Music 
Society festival, with Solomon at the piano. Unfortunately it 
had obviously not been rehearsed properly, and the result was 
unintelligible, even with a score to follow. This of course was a 
grand chance for the critics, and I have never read such a faiuous 
lot of nonsense as appeared in the papers next day. 

It would be a great pity if Gershwin’s small output of serious 
music, terminated by his early death, causes him to be overlooked 
or forgotten. The Concerto in particular is a glorious work that 
stands up to the test of time and sounds as good now as it did 
ten years ago. Prejudice for or against “‘ jazz’ music is beside 
the point: Gershwin’s stuff is worth serious study on its merits. 
Please, Mr. H.M.V., give us that Second Rhapsody ! 

London, E.C.3. P. L. Wiis, 


An Invitation 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I have just slipped in from next door (the ‘‘ Gramophone 
Society News ”’ pages) to make a suggestion to some of the 
excellent writers (and readers) of your correspondence columns 
who are constantly making known helpful and encouraging ideas 
on matters of gramophonic importance. To those who ask the 
manufacturers to record new or hitherto neglected works by 
great composers, I would say that any requests also sent through 
the National Federation of Gramophone Societies bear extra 
weight because of the additional backing they receive. Any 
member of an affiliated gramophone society is entitled to send 
in such suggestions. And to those who open up interesting debates 
in your pages, I would also say that the local gramophone society 
offers a platform for the thrashing out of such questions in a 
circle of keen enthusiasts. 

I therefore propose that your correspondents, while not putting 
aside their pens, should look round for the gramophone society 
in their own localities. I know they will not regret becoming 
members. If there is no society, then they have excellent facilities 
for founding one, since the National Federation exists to assist 
in the formation of new listening groups. 

I would be delighted to hear from any reader who is interested. 
I will send him one of our Circulars of Suggestions, and lend any 
other assistance I am able to achieve the object, even to the 
extent of a personal visit. The gramophone society movement 
is definitely on the up-grade ; but it still has a very long way 
to go. 

62, First Avenue, 

Gillingham, Kent. 


WILLIAM W. JOHNSON 
(Chairman, The National Federation of 


Gramophone Societies). 
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the new Records 


are issued — 
The GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


is ready with every new record in the lists of 
H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca, Brunswick, 
etc. Make a point of paying a visit now that the 
season has really started. 


Every shop has a character of its own, but lucky 
is the one that, in these modern days, has 
retained an air of friendly informality. That best 
describes the atmosphere at The Gramophone 
Exchange. 


Mr. G. H. S. Montagu, our Musical Director, is 
always happy to meet old friends and new. His 
fund of expert knowledge on every type of 
classical music is at your disposal—he knows the 
best recordings of every important work and 
will gladly guide your choice. 

OCIETY ISSUES. This treasure h of ic is 

more easily available to all now that we have decided 

to supply the sets by monthly payment. A two-guinea 
album, for example, may be obtained by a first payment 


of half-a-guinea and three further payments of the same 
amount. 





O metallic needles are used for demonstration, thus 

assuring the records you buy are really new. This 

important point is often overlooked, but when it is 
realized that half a dozen playings with a steel needle on 
an out-of-date machine can completely spoil a record, 
the value of this service will be appreciated 
Come, and welcome, to The Gramophone Evchange or deal 
with us by post. You will be equally pleased with our 
service. 


1 
' Any records of good music, in really good Fibre-played condition, can always '! 
' be accepted in part exchange for new. The records we take back are sold ! 
! at half list prices in a special department on the lower floor. No lists are ! 
| issued; the service is available to callers only—it is a marvellous place for | 
1? bargain. 4 

al 


The Gramophone Exchange Limited 
Astra House,121 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 


@ TELEPHONE: TEMPLE BAR 3007 @ 
Astra House is four doors east of Cambridge Circus 
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THE GRAMOPHONE 


The only Work of its kind in the World— 
The Gramophone Shop’s 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 








Some of the unfamiliar 
great composers repre- 
sented in the Encyclo- 
pedia of Recorded Music 








AICHINGER, Gregor 
. Felice 

ARCADELT. Jacob 
BULL, Jehn 

YRD, William 
CHAMBONNIERES. Jacques 
CLAUDE LE JEUNE 
DOWLAND, Jobn 
DUFAY, Guillaume 
FRESCOBA’ 


VIVALDI, Antenic 


IVE years of continuous preparation and 
research have gone into this incomparable 
588-page volume... 
to-day’s complete answer to a lively demand 
by record collectors and musicians for an 
exhaustive and authentic reference work 
devoted EXCLUSIVELY to recorded music. 
It is truly encyclopedic in scope. For 
example, the Wagnerian music drama lists 
give, in addition, page and bar references so 
that the exacting Wagnerite may know pre- 
cisely how much ground is covered (or 
omitted) in any specific single-disc or album. 
There are || entire pages devoted to 
Debussy, 22 to Bach, 16 to Schubert, 18} to 
Mozart, 103 to Beethoven, and over 28 to 
Wagner ! 
Every record collector and music lover who 
desires authentic information about recorded 
music will want a copy of this remarkable 
volume—nothing like it anywhere! The price 
is 14s., post paid. Send money order to... 


THE GRAMOPHONE, "i.cass.Wri™™ 


Telephone : GERRARD 2136-7. 
Sole Agent in the United Kingdom for The Gramo- 
phone Shop’s Encyclopedia of Recorded Music. 
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i 
PRESENTS 


TWO ENTIRELY NEW 
“EXPERT” 
HAND-MADE PRODUCTIONS 


Oo “Radiant Diffusion’ 


This is the only Radio Set with self-contained 
loudspeaker, so designed that the sound waves 
issue unobstructed and simultaneously from all 
sides, thereby allowing absolute radiant diffusion. 


To make a convincing test of this model, have 
the set working on a table in the centre of your 
room, then note that both volume of sound and 
quality of tone are equally well defined from all 
four sides of the cabinet ! 


The set itself is designed for ‘‘Quality’’ reception 
from anywhere in the British Isles, and while it 
is ideal for the small flat, it has a reserve of 
power output ample for large rooms. Provision 
is made for an extension loudspeaker, and plugs 
for Gramophone Pick-up are provided. Built 
throughout from the finest materials it is possible 
to obtain. Price (in any shade of Oak, Mahogany 
or Walnut) 17 Guineas. 


The E. M. Ginn 
“Standard Radio-gramophone 


A special production with self-contained loud- 
speaker. Designed upon novel and original lines, 
to ensure perfect reproduction both of Radio and 
Records. Price (in any shade of Oak, Mahogany 
or Walnut) 36 Guineas. Full details of this new 
and outstanding model will be given next month. 


He Both these new models are ready and can be heard 
at any time at 


AMA 


64, FRITH STREET, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON WI! 


TELEPHONE GERRARD 3632 





Sears Service, London 
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Martinelli 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


] notice several of your readers ask for more records of Giovanni 
Martinelli. It might interest them to know that there are four 
more records of him easily obtained in England. The records 
are: H.M.V. DB1215, Ai nostri monti and Mal reggendo ; H.M.V. 
DB: 288, Di Quella pira and Siciliana ; H.M.V. DB1411, Passover 
music from La Juive ; Victor 8111, Temple scene, Aida: Duet, 
with Pinza. These, in my opinion, are some of Martinelli’s best 
reco'ds. The La Juive disc is worthy of note, with the exception 
of the two arias from Andrea Chenier. I doubt if Martinelli has 
ever made a better record, if you will remember Mr. F. B. 


Geraghty’s words : “* and to me listening to the voice of Martinelli 
sing‘ng the Passover music from La Juive comes the strong con- 
vict'on that I am hearing the greatest operatic tenor voice within 
living memory.” It seems strange to me that people writing 
abo:it Martinelli’s records miss out the superb record of the two 
arias from Andrea Chenier. This to my mind is the finest elec- 
tric. lly recorded record ever issued. It is a well-known fact that 
Ma:tinelli is an artist whose singing is of the highest standard. 


I thought his performances in Otello, Tosca and Aida at Covent 
Gaiden must have been amongst the best ever heard there—and 
this a man of fifty. I regard Martinelli as the greatest master 
of the art of bel canto, and finally, as a tribute to one who has 
givin me greater enjoyment than anybody else, I cannot do 
bet er than quote from the Victor record catalogue: ‘‘ Martinelli 
is « sterling artist who brings to everything he undertakes that 
which only comes with months of training and study.” 
vlartinelli makes up for loss in power of his voice with great 
beauty in singing and marvellous breath-control, and I think it 
is regrettable that this great artist has not recorded again. 
Richmond, Surrey. G. R. Booru. 


Elgar 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

By way of postscript to Mr. A. E. Owen’s letter in your 
September issue, I should like to state that for some time I have 
been agitating for a new recording of Elgar’s Symphony No. 2 
in E flat. In November 1935 I mentioned the matter in a letter 
to Sir Landon Ronald. In December 1936 I wrote to H.M.V., 
who replied that the suggestion would be laid before the Recording 
Committee. In February 1937 I got into touch with John 
Barbirolli, who conducted the Hallé Orchestra in a splendid 
broadcast performance of this work on the 4th of that month. 
(For Elgar’s tribute to Barbirolli’s interpretation, see THE 
GRAMOPHONE, Vol. 7, p. 149.) 

I note Mr. Owen suggests that the B.B.C. orchestra should 
know No. 2 in E flat thoroughly, and be able to give a performance 
worthy of the permanence attained by recording. In my 
opinion the conductor is more important than the orchestra 
(given orchestras of equal technical accomplishment), and the 
conductor of all others who understands Elgar’s music and solves 
its peculiar problems of interpretation is Sir Landon Ronald. 
Failing him, perhaps Barbirolli would give us as good a reading 
as any other chef d’orchestre. 

It would be a fitting tribute to Elgar’s long association with 
the Gramophone Company if all or some of the profits from the 
sale of a new recording of this symphony were devoted to the 
Elgar Birthplace Fund. 


Ballymoney, Co. Antrim. PATRIC STEVENSON. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


May I be allowed to add my plea to that of A. E. Owen that 
the H.M.V. Company publish a new recording of Elgar’s Second 
Symphony. A very long acquaintance with this work convinces 
me that, despite what has been written elsewhere, it remains the 
greatest symphony since Brahms’s E minor. 

Great credit is due to the H.M.V. Company for many fine 
recordings of Elgar’s major works, but we still await one of 
The Dream of Gerontius. I for one would lend my support to a 
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subscription scheme, if such is necessary, but the recording must 
not be taken at a public performance. There is an outstanding 
example of the failure of that method in one of the Society issues. 

Upon numerous occasions a plea has been put forward for a 
recording of Butterworth’s Shropshire Lad Rhapsody, and it is 
difficult to understand why this beautiful example of British 
music has hitherto remained unrecorded. 


Edinburgh. H. V. HENNIKER. 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I would like heartily to second your correspondent Mr. 
A. E. Owen’s suggestion of a re-recording of Elgar’s magnificent 
Second Symphony, and I think the B.B.C. orchestra eminently 
suitable. But may I express the hope that the conducting be 
entrusted to Sir Landon Ronald, who, although the finest con- 
ductor of Elgar’s works, has strangely enough conducted no 
Elgar recording since the composer’s death. While on the subject 
of wanted recordings, I would like to know when the companies 
are going to consider recording Strauss’s Salomé in full, preferably 
with Hildegarde Ranczak in the title-réle. Other recordings 
that would be very welcome are: Any Bax Symphony ; Ireland 
—A London Overture ; Vaughan Williams—Sea Symphony and 
Fourth Symphony. 

With regard to some of the “ difficult ” recordings mentioned 
by Mr. S. K. Rutherford, it might interest him to know that 
with a B.C.N. (red type) I have never had any trouble with 
playing the Fanfares record on my Lucerne type Marconigram 
(with the auto-stop arm removed) without sharpening the point. 
The Karelia Alla Marcia can also be managed easily after one 
application of the Davey dressing. A record which is always a 
difficulty, although not impossible, is the last side of the Walton 
Symphony. Also the penultimate side with its six-timpani entry 
always gives me a few unhappy seconds. While looking through 
some old number of your excellent magazine a few days ago, I 
re-read with considerable interest a lengthy correspondence on 
the subject of percussion recording. This great weakness of the 
gramophone seems, with a few notable exceptions, to have made 
little progress recently. The Walton Symphony, the Fanfares, 
the Handel-Harty Organ Concerto, Zarathustra are among the 
best examples of good drum recording, with a special word of 
praise for Furtwangler’s Rakoczy March, which, though quite 
ordinary as regards timps., has what must be the most superb 
bass-drum ever recorded. Many modern issues are, however, 
definitely inferior in this respect to many records issued four 
years ago, or over, such as Elgar’s Falstaff (perhaps the best 
all-round recording extant), Debussy’s La Mer, and some of 
the Decca-Polydor issues, notably Furtwangler’s Till Eulenspiegel 
and the ‘“‘ Ninth.”’ I hope that recorders will pay more attention 
to this aspect in the future. 


Surrey. Peter M. LONGHURST. 


The Opera Seasons 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Last month’s correspondence must have given poor Beckmesser 
something to think about! It’s a shame not to leave him in 
peace this month ; but he asked me to show readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE the operas performed last season in certain Italian 
centres, and if I did not accept the challenge my silence might 
be misinterpreted. The five he chose were: 

Genoa (Carlo Felice): Fiamma (Respighi), Dibuk (Rocca), 
Orfeo (Casella), Usignolo (Stravinsky), Amico Fritz, Segreto di 
Susanna, Fidelio, Nabucco, Traviata, Matrimonio Segreto, Turandot, 
Mastersingers, Lucia. 

Bari (Petruzzelli): J/ Volto della Vergine (Camussi), Cecilia 
(Refice), Amico Fritz and Isabeau (Mascagni), Matrimonio Segreto, 
Turandot, Bohéme, Manon Lescaut, Mignon, Chenier, Otello, Don 
Pasquale, Sonnambula. 

Parma (Regio): Farsa Amorosa (Zandonai), Samaritana (Fur- 
lotti), Simon Boccanegra, Tristano e Isotta, Lucia, Tosca. 
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Naples (San Carlo): Judith (Honegger), Campana Sommersa 
(Respighi), Enea (Roussel), Palla de’. Mozzi (Marinuzzi), Com- 
battimento di Tancredi e Clorinda (Monteverdi), Saetta Negra (Lualdi), 
Lodoletta (Mascagni), Francesca da Rimini (Zandonai), Guarany 
(Gomes), J Quatro Rusteghi (Wolf-Ferrari), Dannazione di Faust, 
Nabucco, Un Ballo, Fédora, Italiana in Algeri, Tristano e Isotta, 
Bohéme, Werther. (Bloch’s Macbeth announced for next season.) 

Bologna (Comunale): Jmelda (Gandino), L’Uomo che Ride 
(Pedrollo), Fiamma, Aida, Tosca, Fanciulla del West, Lucia, Don 
Pasquale, Werther, Gioconda, Mastersingers, Valkyrie. 

It is with reluctance that I refrain from throwing in the seasons 
at Milan, Rome and Florence for good measure. Believe it or 
not, included among the operas in the “ cartelloni” at these 
centres were no less than thirty-nine not contained in any of the 
above lists! 

I leave it to the readers of THE GRAMOPHONE to decide whether 
“a repertoire of twenty operas, nearly all of them familiar, keeps 
most of the Italian opera-houses going year after year.” 

Beckmesser’s experiences at Salzburg remind me of a lady I 
once met on her way to Elektra at the Festspielhaus who was 
looking forward to it because she “*‘ adored The Blue Danube’! 


Dundee. J. C. RoBertson. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

May I be allowed to supplement Mr. James C. Robertson’s 
most interesting letter by giving your readers the complete list 
of operas and ballets to be performed during the 1937-38 season 
at the Teatro Reale in Rome. No fewer than thirty operas and 
two ballets will be performed, and, as in the last two seasons, I 
find the list very much more pleasing and impressive than that 
of La Scala. Verdi’s I] Trovatore starts the ball rolling on Decem- 
ber 8th with no lesser celebrities than Lauri Volpi, Mario Basiola 
and Maria Caniglia, and will be followed by Meyerbeer’s 
L’ Africana, with Gigli as Vasco da Gama. The remaining 
twenty-eight operas and two ballets will be: Verdi’s Luisa Miller 
and Ballo in Maschera ; Puccini’s Turandot and Bohéme ; Mascagni’s 
L’Amico Fritz ; Giordano’s Fédora ; Bizet’s Carmen ; Wolf-Ferrari’s 
Le donne curiose ; Cilea’s Gloria ; Flotow’s Marta ; Boito’s Mefisto- 
Sele; Ponchielli’s La Gioconda; Rossini’s Barbiere di Siviglia ; 
Catalani’s La Wally ; Massenet’s Werther ; Pizzetti’s Lo Straniero ; 
Wagner’s Ring; Richard Strauss’ Frau Ohne Schatten; Korne- 
gold’s Die Tote Stadt ; Persico’s La Bisbetica Domata ; Rocca’s Il 
Dibuk ; Mulé’s La monacella alla Fontana; Lualdi’s Le Furie di 
Arlecchino ; Canonica’s Miranda ; the first performance of Vit- 
tadini’s long-promised Caracciolo ; and Tchaikovsky’s Il Lago Dei 
Cigni and Respighi’s Gli Uccelli, which are the two ballets. 

Carmen and the ballet Gli Uccelli are the only works to be 
repeated two years in succession. Apart from Tuglio Serafin, 
who is chief conductor and artistic director, the young but 
capable Oliviero de Fabritiis, Gino Marinuzzi, and our old 
friend Vincenzo Bellezza will conduct. 

With regard to the complete recording of Norma by the Italian 
Cetra-Parlophone company, I have been fortunate enough to 
hear these records on two occasions within three days, and I am 
pleased to pass on the information that the recording leaves 
little to be desired ; that Ebe Stignani is superb all through ; 
that Tancredi Pasero is consistently good in a part which is 
more suitable to his not very extensive range than most parts 
he essays ; that Gina Cigna begins slowly, but is well in her stride 
and at her best from Act 2 onwards, unfortunately too late to 
include the Casta Diva, which such as Boninsegna, Ponselle and 
Claudia Muzio have ruined for us as far as listening to anyone 
else singing this aria is concerned ; and that Giovanni Breviario 
is competent if not exactly brilliant as Pollione. 

I have only one fault to find with the records, which I hope 
will be rectified if they are released in England, and that is in the 
couplings. These are neither in ordinary sequence nor in automatic 
sequence, but alternate, in such a way that the continuation of 
Part 1 is on another record, whereas the continuation of this is 
the backing of Part 1 on the first record, and so on, which makes 
things unnecessarily complicated, and was obviously thought out 
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for the rather expensive idea of playing the discs on two separate 
gramophones in order not to break the continuity. It is also a 
severe blow to those who do not wish to purchase the eighteen 
records, but who would care for some particular recorded extract, 
The recorders have kept faithfully to the libretto, and what 
** cutting ’’ there is is negligible and far between. 

I can highly recommend the Ebe Stignani Cetra-Parlophone 
separate recordings, but would advise readers to “‘ sit pretty” 
and not order direct from Italy, as Parlophone are so enterprising 
that I should not be in the least surprised to see her Samson and 
Delilah excerpts issued in England before the end of the year, 
the same as they have done with Lina Pagliughi’s recent record. 
ings, E11317 and E11328. 

In answer to Mr. Alan Gordon-Brown’s informative reply to 
my enquiry regarding Caruso and his appearance in Otello, | 
am inclined to agree with his remarks, although I, of ccurse, 
referred to the Caruso of the pre-Metropolitan era. I do know 
for certain that Caruso never sung Otello in the United Statzs, as 
Titta Ruffo, the famous baritone, was asked early in 1921 by 
Gatti Casazza of Metropolitan fame to sing at a dozen periorm- 
ances of various operas at this famous opera-house for the 1921-22 
season, adding that it was his intention and Caruso’s “ desire” 
that they should appear together in Verdi’s Otello. 

Unfortunately this wish was never fulfilled (although they 
recorded for H.M.V. the famous Oath duet) as Caruso died on 
August 2nd, 1921. 


Rome, Italy. T. DE BENEDUCCI. 


** Norma ”’ 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

Mr. James C. Robertson in his very interesting letter published 
in your September issue is drawing attention to the complete 
recording on eighteen records of Bellini’s Norma, which has just 
been recorded by our Italian company. 

The work is a brilliant feat of performing and recording and 
your readers will be interested to hear that there is no need to 
have these records imported from Italy, as the complete opera 
will be issued by us very shortly in the English list. 

London, E.C.1. THE PARLOPHONE Company, Ltp. 


“In Tune”’ 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Dr. Scholes neatly demolishes the argument that stringed 
instruments can be played strictly ‘‘ in tune.”? But I doubt the 
argument concerning singers: he truly says that singers will be 
unable consciously to maintain true pitch, but surely they may 
do it unconsciously ? It is, for example, regarded as difficult 
to sing a major seventh above another part of the harmony ; to 
sing at an equally-tempered fifth must be nearly as difficult, 
if it receives no support from any part of the accompaniment. 
I suggest that unaccompanied choirs will tend to sing “* in tune” 
because, so far from being difficult, it is actually the easiest way. 

I suspect (but cannot prove) that in certain records by the 
redoubtable Mills Brothers, not merely are the ordinary notes 
in true temperament, but the seventh in the dominant seventh 
is sung as that somewhat flatter note which is in true harmony 
but does not appear at all on a keyboard instrument. This 
effect, if genuine, is presumably produced unconsciously. 

I strongly recommend the reading of an article by G. F. 
Harrenden Harker (J.Ac.Soc.Am., VIII, pp. 243-256) on 
Equal Temperament. He concludes that, at least in the case 
of the pianoforte, equal temperament is rarely achieved—simply 
because of the natural tendency to realize the true, and not 
the tempered, intervals. He further suggests that this process 
accounts for the different effects of the various keys, so much 
easier to detect on a piano than on, say, an organ ; that in fact 
we have not twelve similar keys, but twelve different modes. 

I do not share Dr. Scholes’s optimism concerning the use of 
Helmholtz resonators to detect frequency differences of 1 part 
in 1,000; but the “ recent electrical invention” (can this be 
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Duddell’s oscillograph ?) should do it. So, I think, would a 
much simpler method depending on beat frequencies and 
requiring nothing more elaborate than a good low-pass filter. 
If anyone should feel inclined to try this experiment I should 
be very pleased to assist to the best of my ability. 

I am completely baffled by Dr. Scholes’s statement that a 
chord cannot be “ scientifically in tune in two keys at a time.” 

London, N.17. A. C.. LyNcu. 


To the Editor of THt GRAMOPHONE. 


The various problems concerning stringed instruments and 
the nature of the scale normally played by them are, of course, 
old o::es, and (as Mr. Scholes has every reason to know) generally 
lead to an indecisive correspondence. The truth is, I think, 
that .rue scale, mean tone scale and equal temperament scale 
are nvere text-book exhibits and not used at all in actual practice. 


So far as pitch is concerned the ear is an exacting medium 
in or.e sense and an accommodating one in another ; that is, if 
two sounds are played simultaneously, it can detect very minute 
differences in pitch because of the dissonance produced, whereas 
if the same two notes are played at a considerable interval of 
time, it will tolerate as much as a semitone drop. It seems to 
me ‘hat a stringed instrument (or a trombone) can play in any 
one of a number of scales, each of which differs slightly from the 
scale of equal temperament, and yet get away with it even though 
the most experienced musician is listening. After all, this sort 
of thing often happens to the average piano until the divergence 
beco nes too much to be borne ; and even then, the pianist is 
at the mercy of his tuner and must use whatever scale the tuner 
has <cen fit to provide. 

In fact, does the Pro Arte Quartet use exactly the same scale 
as (say) the Budapest Quartet ? As Mr. Scholes says, they must 
use ihe correct notes for their open strings, but does their fingering 
differ to a small degree ? It should not be difficult for anyone 
with the necessary apparatus (and patience) to reconstruct the 
scalcs used by them in terms of absolute or relative frequencies— 
an ounce of fact would be worth a ton of mere theorizing. 

Some people have the gift of ‘‘ absolute pitch,” that is to say, 
of telling you the pitch of any note you may sing, but has anyone 
the gift of ‘‘ continued absolute pitch” ? Most (certainly not 
all) violinists get to know the absolute pitch of A because they 
are continually tuning their instrument to it. Similarly they 
get used to the intervals E—A, A—D, D—G because they have 
to tune their open strings to these other notes (and I am con- 
vinced they tune these intervals to equal—and not to true 
temperament) ; but I venture to doubt whether a violinist with 
a sense of absolute pitch plays all his notes by means of this sense. 
His playing is as relative to his fixed A as is that of any player 
without it. 

In an orchestra, I think the strings (and trombones!) adopt 
the scale used by the valved instruments, and if these vary slightly 
among themselves, slight dissonances are not so noticeable with 
dissimilar as with similar timbres. 

Another old problem (which may be new to some) is of par- 
ticular interest to gramophonists because it is so easily tested. 
Some musicians have (or believe they have) the exquisite faculty 
of what may be called “ key-feeling.” If (say) an overture in 
the key of C is transposed down to the key of B, they affirm that 
it is all wrong, that the key of B gives quite a different mental 
effect to the key of C. Some carry it still further and say that, 
to them, different keys mean different colours. I once knew a 
youth (and I am positive the idea was not suggested to him from 
an outside source) who said that the key of C was sky blue, and 
of D, brown. Later on, I learned that the claim was widespread 
—except that the claimants could not agree on what colour a 
particular key was supposed to symbolize. I believe Rimsky- 
Korsakov had this feeling of key-colour and it is well known that 
Scriabin was obsessed by it (to be perfectly clear, I should add 
that the word colour as here used has nothing to do with orchestral 
colour). 


YUM 
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I must confess that, to me, the change of key merely means 
that every note is played a semitone lower, the mental effect 
being unaltered. But (say the key-feelers) if key doesn’t matter, 
why did composers select particular keys, instead of choosing 
the easiest ? To which I can only shrug my shoulders and 
reply : Goodness knows! ; and anyhow, the standard of pitch has 
risen about a semitone since Bach’s time (perhaps someone can 
supply the exact figure), so that a work he intended to be heard 
in B is now played in C, because the key-signature has remained 
unaltered. In short, to me, a funeral march in B is still a funeral 
march when transposed to C. Perhaps a key-feeler will tell us 
what it becomes to him. 

The gramophonist alters the key when he plays an old Columbia 
or Polydor (speed 80) after an H.M.V. (speed 78) if he forgets 
(or is too lazy) to alter the indicator. 

Portsmouth. A. CREASEY. 

Note.—Some books on acoustics say that the English concertina 
(whatever that means—is it a relative of the cor anglais ?) still 
uses mean tone temperament. Can any user say what it sounds 
like when accompanied by the piano in a “ wolf ”’ key ? 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


The article by Mr. Scholes on the subject of tune has interested 
me, although I think it highly probable that many of us erring 
students of acoustics remain unconvinced. 

It is, I think, well known that some organs have the Choir 
department tuned by unequal temperament. I believe this is 
the case at King’s College, Cambridge. Possibly Mr. Scholes 
will concede that here, at any rate, we do—in certain keys—have 
just intonation. 

However, these minute differences are unimportant. Equal 
temperament was good enough for Bach: and when I use the 
expression “‘ out of tune” I am net as a rule thinking of those 
shades of difference which some musicians are so fond of quoting, 
presumably to display the acuteness of their own perception, but 
of the kind we get from a piano that has remained three years 
without attention, or from the unison horn passages in a concerto 
for Boys’ Brigade. 

There is another very great problem, which so far as I know 
has never been solved, and I do hope that Mr. Scholes will 
dispose of it in the same masterly fashion. Curiously enough, 
I am able to quote from the very issue of THE GRAMOPHONE in 
which his article appears. The winner of the competition writes 
about music which is in ‘‘ the unemotional key of C major.”” Now, 
how on earth can one key differ in character from another, 
either emotionally or otherwise, if the semitones have been fixed 
at equal intervals ? 

I have wondered about this apparent difference in key charac- 
teristics all my musical life, but am no nearer a solution. 

Chelmsford. C. P. Wippows. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


I cannot understand why anyone should insist, owing to the 
tempered scale being ingrained in human nature through listening 
so much to keyboard instruments, that therefore singers and 
string players intuitively use this scale instead of the pure intervals. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. It is true that the 
tempered scale adds a brightness and vivacity which would 
otherwise be lacking, and it is fortunate that nature has left 
this margin to play with, but it by no means follows that players 
and singers use this margin. 

I once had the pleasure of hearing Joachim’s string quartet 
play a movement from Beethoven, and being a young man, and 
never having heard a string quartet before, I was charmed 
beyond measure at the delightfully sweet and ethereal effect, 
simply because they did not play to the tempered scale. The 
addition of the piano would have marred its beauty. We know 
that three pure major thirds in succession fall short of the octave. 
This is the seat of the trouble, if trouble it may be called, and con- 
sequently, on a keyboard instrument, each third has to be equally 
stretched until the three combined reach the exact octave. This 
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interval is the fulcrum of the piano-tuner in testing the progress 
of his work. 

Supposing nature had ordained that three pure major thirds 
made a pure octave, thus doing away with temperament, what 
then ? It would mean that when the keyboard instrument was 
in perfect tune, it would have lost that sparkling brightness. And 
when it went out of tune! Well, have you never heard a diatonic 
street organ when the thirds have gone flat? This little bit of 
elbow-room, providing for slightly more than three pure major 
thirds to the octave, is the salvation of music, without which all 
would be dull and lifeless, and it leaves room for slight errors in 
pitch without offending the ear. 

I have followed Mr. Scholes’s instruction, and have read his 
article not only twice, but thrice twice. He states that a per- 
fectly tuned keyboard instrument would run to hundreds of keys, 
and later he states that the string quartet plays less in tune than 
the tempered piano. This seems to me contradictory, and, by 
the way, what does the Léner Quartet think about it ? 

A perfect fifth and a perfect fourth make an exact octave. 
Will anyone try to make me believe that the violinist, of set 
purpose, tempers these fifths and fourths while playing ? And if not, 
the bottom drops out of the argument. 

Let anyone having the fine sensitiveness and the critical ear 
of a piano-tuner listen carefully to the Léner Quartet playing 
Tchaikovsky’s Andante Cantabile from the Quartet in D 
(Columbia L1803) or Kreisler in his arrangement of Tango, 
Op. 165, No. 2, by Albeniz (H.M.V. DA1009), noting the delicious 
beauty of the pure major thirds and sixths, and if by then no 
verdict can be given, and no decision arrived at, well, I will 
give it up as a bad job. 


Leicester. WALTER CLAYTON 


Lily Pons 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

In the August issue of your valuable magazine you publish an 
analytical note by H.F.V.L. (Operatic and Foreign Songs, p. 111) 
on the subject of a “‘ new” record of Lily Pons (E il sol dell’ anima, 
with Di Mazzei, on Parlophone-Odeon R20342). I take this 
opportunity of raising a curious question. 

About ten years ago the Chanteuse légére des Casinos de Cannes 
et de Deauville made her first records for the Odeon Company. 
This young beginner was, later on, to meet Alberti de Gorostiaga 
who, after three years of study, made of her the coloratura soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera. Now Lily Pons records exclusively 
for H.M.V. (and very rarely—why ?). 

On their side, the Odeon Co. suppressed half her records in 
their catalogue. But certain of these, disguised and rejuvenated, 
reappear from time to time with the Parlophone label. That is 
what has happened in the case of the duet from Rigoletto, which 
is, in reality, the 1927 French Odeon 123597. . . . This is the 
explanation of the amusing anachronism of H.F.V.L.: ‘ Lily 
Pons has recorded in the past with more sweetness of tone”! . . 

In such cases, ought not the companies to give the civil status 
of each record—that is to say, the mention of its age and its old 
number ? It is with this idea, no doubt, that H.M.V. informs 
you that Adelina Patti, for example, registered at sixty-three 
years of age. 

If it is admitted that, from the point of lyric glory, the high 
voices take precedence of the low voices, Lily Pons (whose mother 
is Italian, by the way) is the leading singer in the world, in the 
same way that Jenny Lind and Melba were the leaders in their 
day. Her voice plays easily, by turns, in the bravura and the 
smooth passages. The constant purity of the tone, the perfect 
unity of the numbers sung by her, are unsurpassable. Compare 
her Air de la Folie from Lucia di Lammermoor (DB1504) with that 
of Galli-Curci (DA214, withdrawn), her Caro Nome (DB1597, 
Connoisseur) with that of Hempel or Tetrazzini ; listen to her 
ravishing Ah! je le sais from The Magic Flute (DB2502) ; listen to 
her on the stage, where she sounds even better, when she is at her 
best—and you will know what are the wings and the graces of 
the human voice. 
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P.S.—In reply to a question from Monsieur de Beneducej 
(Rome), I can confirm that Mr. Spooner is right: Caruso never 
sang Otello in public. Richard Barthélémy, his faithful accom. 
panist, taught him this part in London about 1910, but the 
famous tenor would never sing it. 

Paris. 


H. V. F. L. replies : 

A reviewer can only assume that an artist’s records are issued 
in the approximate order in which they are made and hope for 
the best. In general, his information regarding dates of record- 
ing is as scanty as that possessed by the general public. 1 am 
pleased to learn that the particular recording mentioned by 
Mr. de Bry is an old one and not a fair criterion of Lily Pons’ 
singing at the present day. 


MICHEL DE Bry. 


De Muro 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I have been a regular reader of Tuk GRAMOPHONE for nearly 
two years, and I should like to express my appreciation in regard 
to the many interesting articles published, especially readers’ 
letters on operatic records. 

In reply to Mr. F. Modern’s letter in the June number of 
THE GRAMOPHONE relating to records of De Muro, I should be 
glad if you would kindly publish the following list of De Muro’s 
records as mentioned in the H.M.V. Italian Catalogue : 

DA171 {(Aida). Pur ti riveggo. 

\(Fanciulla del West). Ch’ ella mi creda libro. 


( 
DAg97 1 ” ” 


” ” 
m 5 Or son sei mesi. 
_ { (Andrea Chenier). Un di all’ azzurro spazio. 
DB553 . an, 

I tuoi occhi. 

Dormivi ? sognavo. 

Tu ch’ odi lo mio grido. 

E passera la viva creatura. 

DB558 if - Fu vile I’ editto. 
99" \(Il Piccolo Marat). Va nella tua stanzetta. 
_, {(Otello). Esultate. 
DB559 _— Ora e per sempre addio. 
Dio mi potevi scagliare. 
Niun mi tema. 
Ai nostri monti. 
Di quella pira. 
nm Ah che la morte ognora. 
DB544{ a Deserto sulla terra. 

I may add that DAgg7 is an electrical recording, and is obtain- 
able from any H.M.V. dealer. I have this record myself and find 
it one of the best among my collection. I believe the other records 
mentioned are non-electrical. 


DB556 { (Isabeau). 


DB557 | S 


DB560{ 
DBs62 { ( Trovatore). 


Hemel Hempstead. GRAHAM Ross. 





OUTSTANDING SUCCESS OF 
NEW UNIVERSAL NEEDLES 





No needles have had such amazing success as the new 
“Universals.”” Enthusiastic press reports and users’ 
recommendations are causing growing demand throughout the country. 


They combine the volume, brilliance and reliability of steel needles with 
the many advantages of fibre—and are long-playing too! 

Invest in a shilling packet at your dealers to-day (or from Universal 
Accessories Co., 38a George Street, Baker Street, W.1). 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY NEWS 


FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BR’ the middle of October most societies have reassembled, 
and it is possible to form a rough estimate of the strength of 
each) group during the new season. Occasionally, one or two 
soci ties meet no more, although there are no indications of 
such misfortunes so far. On the other hand, new groups join 
the movement, and the indications in this direction are that 
in Pighton and S.W. London there are activities which promise 
well The Chairman has visited the promoters in both these 
arecs with a view to lending help and encouragement. 

will be noted that the Midland Gramophone Circle now 
bec mes the Birmingham Gramophone Circle, which is perhaps 
a ci inge for the good. 

T .ose members of societies who see The American Music Lover 
eac! month may have noticed that an interesting article on 
The Dallas Gramophone Society appeared in the August issue. 
Evicently American gramophone societies differ little from 
soci: ties on this side of the Atlantic. ‘* We feel that the principal 
chain of the meetings lies in their hominess and intimacy,” 
says the writer of the article. ‘“‘ Recorded music belongs to the 
hone and not to the concert-hall.”’ With this we are in full 
agr‘ement. Much is made in the article of the society’s extra- 
mu al activities, in the shape of an annual public programme 
whi-h is virtually a ‘* pre-audition ” of a symphony concert to 
be , iven in Dallas later in the season. There is no evidence of 
pre,,aration of this kind being done by societies over here, 
alt!) ough it is done extensively in our elementary schools prior 
to .hildren’s concerts. However, our own societies have their 
extra-mural activities: witness the work accomplished in Liver- 
poo!, Manchester and Tottenham. By the way, they know in 
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America all about our movement and our new Federation: the 
Chairman wrote a full account under the title of ‘‘ In England 
Now ...’? in The American Music Lover of September 1936. 


SOCIETY REPORTS 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 

‘There were two major works rendered at our last meeting. 
Mr. Lewis submitted the Beecham and London Philharmonic 
Orchestra’s rendering of Haydn’s ninety-ninth Symphony, so 
ably reviewed by W. R. A. last year (July) in this journal. 
The last movement was jovial and jocular in the manner expected 
of the composer, and the recording was typical of the standard 
set by the orchestra and its famous conductor. 

Mr. Newbold presented the French recording of Liszt’s Faust 
Symphony. Here, the differences in recording conditions were 
marked, there being no doubt as to the superiority of the London 
recording. As to the work itself, the three ‘‘ movements ” 
depict the characters of Faust, Marguerite and Mephisto in turn. 
Perhaps Faust meditates too long, but Marguerite is sweetly 
tender, and the demoniacal outburst of the last movement 
excels Berlioz’s idea in some respects. In addition we heard a 
record of Frederick the Great’s compositions and a violin solo 
of Szymanowski. 


Birmingham Gramophone Circle 

At the fifth meeting of the Gramophone section of the City 
Orchestra Club, which will be known henceforth by the above 
title, Mr. T. E. Preston gave a very entertaining and interesting 
programme devoted to the works of Wagner. He not only 
brought along an excellent set of records, but also very ably 
described the story of the Ring, which began with an excerpt 
from the Valkyrie (Siegmund greets the Spring on H.M.V. D1321) ; 
and continued with The Ride of the Valkyries (an excellent 
recording by the Symphony Orchestra under Albert Coates on 
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H.M.V. D1815) ; Siegfried’s Journey to the Rhine (on LXg1) was 
outstanding, as was the Funeral March (on LX156) ; and the 
programme was brought to a triumphant end with the Closing 
Scene (on H.M.V. DB21g30). Another Wagner programme is 
indicated judging by the applause that greeted Mr. Preston at 
the conclusion of a very enjoyable evening. 

Music-lovers in Birmingham are invited to communicate with 
Mr. E. C. Instone, 481 Warwick Road, Solihull, who will gladly 
furnish details of these recorded music programmes. 


Chelsea Recorded Music Society 

This new group, formed on September 17th, has vacancies for 
not more than four new members! Applications should there- 
fore be made at once to the Hon. Sec., Mr. R. G. Hutchinson, 
29 Belmont Avenue, New Malden, Surrey. 


Coventry Libraries Music Circle 

We have now commenced our winter’s session, and at the 
opening meeting on September 28th the programme was pro- 
vided by the Committee. On October 7th the members are 
paying a visit to the H.M.V. Recording Studios at St. John’s 
Wood. On October 12th the programme will be given by 
Miss M. Lenton on folk-songs, illustrated by records and solos ; 
and on October 26th Mr. E. Austin Hinton will give a Sibelius 
evening. 

We are meeting in the Geisha Café this winter, and are looking 
forward to an instructive and interesting season. New members 
are cordially welcomed and particulars may be had from the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. John H. Hodge, Messrs. Hansons Ltd., 
20 Hertford Street, Coventry. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 

At the second August meeting, Mr. E. P. Thompson, latest 
recruit to the Society, gave a varied programme of “ light fare.” 
This contained several of those old favourites which have estab- 
lished themselves in popular esteem. Perhaps the best of the 
older recordings was Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker Suite, by B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra ; many doubtless remember the issue— 
what sensations those early electric recordings were to gramophiles, 
how ecstatically we embraced the new era of recording, after such 
long and patient adherence to the somewhat despised gramo- 
phone! Among the later recordings were a very satisfying 
rendering of Schubert’s Ave Maria by Naoum Blinder, violinist ; 
Handel’s Jl Pensieroso sung by Margherita Perras, and Gigli’s 
unforgettable singing of The Stars were Shining from Tosca. The 
programme concluded with the rousing Dance of the Dwarfs, 
by Bernando Gallico’s Orchestra. 

New issues being unavailable until the second September 
meeting, Mr. Bacon filled the programme at the first meeting 
with the Glyndebourne Festival recording of Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni. Nothing is missed in this recording, which is excellent 
judged by any standard, and a credit to all concerned, the 
principals, Ina Souez and John Brownlee, and the rest of the 
distinguished cast, Luise Helletsgruber, David Franklyn, Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Roy Henderson, Audrey Mildmay and Koloman von 
Pataky ; the orchestra led by George Stratton, and the Glynde- 
bourne Festival Choir conducted by Fritz Busch. 

Meetings, commencing at 8 p.m., are held on alternate Fridays 
at All Saints’ Hall, Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, S.E.26, and 
interested gramophiles in the district should make a point of 
visiting the October meetings (1st, 15th—New Issues, and 
29th) and so decide if they would like to join up at the com- 
mencement of the new season, following the A.G.M. of Novem- 
ber rath. 
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North-West London Gramophone Society 


The ‘“ Favourite Record” evening revealed the rather sur- 
prising fact that, out of fifteen selections, seven were vocal 
recordings and three pianoforte. Of the remainder one was a 
harpsichord record, two orchestral, and two chamber music. 
Singers represented were Morel, Caruso, Robeson, Galli-Curci 
and Hislop ; Fischer, Brailowsky and Jeanne- Marie Darré supplied 
the pianoforte, whilst the orchestral works were by Quilter and 
Haydn, and the chamber music by Purcell and Beethoven. 
This information is given rather fully, as we think it is interesting, 
and it seems that evenings of this sort are very much enjoyed. 

The Third General Meeting will be held on October 19th ; 
and we should also welcome visitors on October 5th at 39 Nether- 
hall Gardens, N.W.3 (Hon. Secretary, Miss I. H. Matthews). 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 

At the last meeting of this Society each member brought along 
a “light” record. The result was a summer evening spent in 
the company of such trifles as Gilbert and Sullivan Overtures 
and an aria from Strauss’s Der Fledermaus ; while records by 
Will Fyffe and the Western Brothers reminded us of more 
earthly things. 

Our headquarters are at the Unitarian Church Hall, High 
Street, Lewisham, S.E.13 (next door to the Public Library). 
Enthusiasts and friends always welcome. All enquiries to the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. A. G. Pace, 96 Milborough Crescent, 
S.E.12. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


Whilst reviewing the programmes presented to this Society 
since its formation last year, the Chairman (Mr. J. A. Clements) 
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was surprised to discover the number of great composers so far 
unrepresented. He therefore did his best to fill the gaps with a 
recital he gave during August. It so happened that many of 
the artists had not figured in previous programmes, the chief 
among these being Heifetz and Paderewski. The programme as 
a whole was rather lighter than usual, but it seemed to find 
favour. The major work was the Wieniawski Violin Concerto 
in D minor (Heifetz and the London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Barbirolli), whilst Schumann’s Andante and 
Variations (Op. 46), played by Mark Hambourg and his daugiter 
Michal, Walter Glynne’s rendering of O Vision Entrancing (Thomas), 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C sharp minor (Murdoch), and a 
Mosaic Fantasia on Delibes’s Coppelia Ballet Music also caused 
favourable comment. 

As a prelude to the nineteenth and final recital of the first 
season (which consisted of request items from previous pro- 
grammes) the Society listened to Haydn’s Military Symphony 
and Mozart’s C minor Concerto (Solomon) relayed from the 
evening’s Promenade Concert at the Queen’s Hall. Two of the 
records chosen for this recital—the Third Movement of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fourth Symphony and Liadov’s Musical Snuff Box— 
formed part of the first and last recitals given to our members, 
Other recordings for the pianoforte were the First Movement 
of Mozart’s A major Concerto, Chopin’s Scherzo in C sharp 
minor (both played by Rubinstein), and Turina’s Rhapsodia 
Sinfonica (Eileen Joyce). Vocal items chosen were : the Prologue 
to I Pagliacci (Mario Basiola) ; Gigli’s rendering of Che ge/ida 
manina, and O Isis and Osiris from The Magic Flute, sung by Ivar 
Andresen. The Finale of Dvorak’s Symphony From the New 
World brought the recital to a fitting conclusion. 

The Society commenced its second season at the end of 
September. 


SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


by W. W. JOHNSON 


The *“*Con Moto’’ Rhythmic Series (V) 


In this, the final article in the present series, some attention 
will be given to the “ technical exercises’? which constitute 
Part 2 in each of the three Handbooks in the “Con Moto” 
scheme, and which bring into use the two books of exercises 
and improvisations specially written by Miss Marjorie G. Davies 
and published by Augener (2s. 6d. each). As a further aid to 
the teacher, some of the improvisations are recorded on Columbia 
DB1592, DB1677, and DB1678. 

The object of introducing exercises which have to be per- 
formed to specially composed music into an appreciation scheme 
based on the music of the great composers requires some explana- 
tion, for I must confess that at the demonstration given in London 
a few weeks ago I too was puzzled until Miss Davies made 
clear her intentions. To be vaguely moved by inspired and 
inspiring music is one kind of “ appreciation”: to understand 
the very stuff of which music is made—its minutie, as it is 
sometimes called—is another. The ‘“* Con Moto” scheme does 
not stop when it encourages children to enjoy beautiful sounds : 
it goes on to show how these sounds are made, what pulses, and 
rhythms, and rhythmic units the composer chooses to achieve 
his ends. Thus the technical exercises help children to feel 
these pulses and rhythms, and move to them naturally and 
delightfully. There are many well-conceived music apprecia- 
tion schemes for schools which advocate the teaching of a 
rhythmic unit (such as a dotted quaver followed by a semi- 
quaver) first through the eye, then through the ear. The ‘ Con 
Moto” scheme reverses the process. Children first hear the 


rhythms on the piano or gramophone, preferably with their eyes 
closed ; then they find for themselves the pulsations, and com- 
mence to beat time ; next they step out the rhythms (not the 
pulses)—a very difficult exercise ; and finally they pick out, 
from an assortment of cards, each with a different rhythmic unit 
printed boldly on it, the particular rhythm to which they have 





been listening and moving. This shows clearly how the “ eye- 
work ” comes last, and not first as in so many other music schemes. 
There is a great deal to be said for a method which teaches 
children to feel music before seeing it depicted on paper by 
means of a complicated system of notation which many adults 
fail to understand. 

In the Handbooks we find the preliminary exercises of the 
utmost simplicity—no more than a recognition between accelerando 
and ritardando, and crescendo and diminuendo. Easy pulse-measures 
are taught by various types of clapping and beating, while little 
(two-note) rhythmic units soon become familiar when the children 
walk, run, or skip to music (specially written) in which they 
occur. This is the extent of technical work covered in the 
infant stage, and to be found in the Infant Handbook, Part 2. 

In the junior stage the pulse-measures are mixed ; that is to 
say, the previous experience of two- and three-pulse measures 1s 
sufficient to introduce children quite naturally to five-beat time. 
A musical illustration such as Arensky’s Basso Ostinato provides 
no difficulties for children eight years of age! Rhythmic units 
are no longer confined to two notes: complete bars, containing 
patterns of as many as six notes, are soon “‘ absorbed ”’ by quite 
young children after being stepped or skipped as their character 
demands. Even two-bar rhythms are included in the later stages. 

It is suggested that seniors should proceed on the lines indi- 
cated for juniors, but with more difficult examples. However, 
many of the special improvisations may now give place to 
well-chosen music from classic sources, and the Handbook takes 
as a basis Schumann’s Kinderscenen, upon which a variety of 
useful exercises is based. 

I conclude with a note of praise for this comprehensive and 
carefully graded method of inducing appreciation through 
movement. Miss Davies and Miss Storr have made a con- 
tribution to modern musical education which will long be 
remembered. 
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